hn’) The tastiest, juiciest flavor 
~ + this side of Home Plate! 


featured at Riverfront Stadium 


The Wieners, Brats, Big Red Smokeys (Metts) that taste 
so great at Riverfront Stadium are Kahn’s. 


They’re extra tasty because the ingredients are tender cuts 
of lean beef and juicy pork, with absolutely no fillers, no 
artificial coloring. Pick up some at your favorite food store 
and enjoy them at home as well. 


KAHN’S AND COMPANY ° Cincinnati, Ohio 
Home of the Wiener the World Awaited! 
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Baseballs Still Baseball 


I invented Base Ball in 1839. Oh, 
I’m sure you've heard the rumors 
that my invention really evolved from 
some foolhardy English game called 
rounders. Next thing they're going to 
try and tell us Johnny Bench is a 

Country-Western singer. 


But getting back to me. I was born 
June 26, 1819, in Ballston Spa, N. Y., 
imbibed an early taste for reading, 
dabbled in topography and matricu- 
lated at West Point. I also later 
invented Willie Stargell. 

But my favorite pupil of all-time 
was Babe Ruth, the one-and-only 
Bambino, because he had the charisma 
to make my game heard ‘round the 
world (or was that Bobby Thomson?). 


No matter. Actually the Babe had a 
couple things going for him: charisma 
and a .690 slugging percentage. He 
revolutionized the home run and 
turned Base Ball into one-swing 
hysteria for fans to strain their larynxes 
over. But the Babe can also thank me 
for placing the pitcher’s mound 60 
feet, six inches away from home 
plate when | could've just as easily 
made it 47 feet, three inches. So it 
works both ways. 


Speaking of sultans of swat, | 
really like your guy George Foster. 
Looks like the picture on the anatomy 
charts. Now he can hit some of the 
longest home runs I’ve ever seen. In 
fact, if | knew then what I know now, | 
would’ve put in a rule making red- 
seaters count double. But hindsight is 
20-20. We didn't have red seats 
back in 1839. 

I originally intended for the home 
run to happen along every three or 
four weeks, nothing regular. If a guy 
got lucky, and the wind was just 
right, he might pop three some month. 
But it wasn’t until Home Run Baker 
came along that I got this crazy idea. 
I invented Hank Aaron. 


By GEN. ABNER DOUBLEDAY 


As Told to Ray Buck 


Sports Reporter, The Cincinnati Enquirer 


Lemme tell you, the Base Ball is so 
juiced up nowadays that guys like 
Larry Bowa and Frankie Taveras are 
socking home runs. That's bad for 
the integrity of the game. But they 
tell me the customers like it and | 
guess that’s what counts today, Times 
have changed. But then you can’t 
find a decent livery stable anymore. 

By the way, I have a question about 
Base Ball salaries today. Maybe it’s 
just me. But doesn’t a player have to 
hit .350 and know how to steal home 
anymore? I heard the other day that a 
utility player in Cleveland is getting 
$1 million a year. Next thing they're 
going to tell me the Toronto Blue 
Jays play Base Ball. 

Take a long, hard look at salaries 
nowadays. It’s absurd. Nobody deserves 
that kind of money and then people 
have the audacity to ask me to defend 
myself as the founder of Base Ball. 


Okay, okay. When I was a young 
man, we used to play a game called 
one o'cat with a small padded ball 
made of tightly wound twine. The 
object was to hit the ball with a 
stick, club, paddle, wheel spoke, 
wagon tongue or anything you could 
lay your hands onto. Then you run to a 
base. You were out when struck with 
a thrown ball. But it always became 
chaotic and disorganized, so | made 
up some rules and called it Base Ball. 
Our very first game was played in 
Farmer Phinney's cow pasture. | went 
oh-for-four. Now do you believe me? 


In retrospect, I wish I had printed 
the rules neatly instead of scribbling 
them down on the back of my shirt 
because, over the years, such things as 
the “6-4-3 Doubleday” became a 
“6-4-3 double-play,’ although I'm 
not complaining. 


I'm sure a lot of you folks think 
time has passed old Abner Doubleday 
by. Ain't true. I know more about 
Base Ball than Bowie Kuhn. In fact, 
I'm to Base Ball what Richard Nixon 
was to the Washington Redskins. 

An expert. 


Just ask me a few contemporary 
questions. Who turned it around for 
the Pittsburgh Pirates in 1979? 
That’s easy. Sister Sledge. 

How about my major league all- 
star team of all time? Easy again. 
First base: Cesar Tovar, Second base: 
Cesar Tovar, Third base: Cesar Tovar, 
Shortstop: Cesar Tovar, Left field: 
Dave Nicholson, who struck out 175 
times in 1963. | invented the strikeout. 
Center field: Cesar Tovar, Right field: 
(tie) Babe Ruth or Willie Kirkland, 
Catcher: Ivy Wingo, Right-handed 
pitcher: Peek-A-Boo Veach, who was 
better than his lifetime major leagues 
record of 3-10. Left-handed pitcher: 
Babe Ruth, Manager: Les Moss, 
Umpire: Frank Pulli, who missed only 
one Call all last season. 


Inventor: Abner Doubleday, 
although you could probably make a 
case for Edison and Franklin, too. 


But my point is that I know Base 
Ball. I know the answers to all Base 
Ball trivia, e.g., Harry Steinfeldt, 
Ralph Branca, Dale Mitchell and Al 
Downing. I just forget the questions. 


Looking around the National 
League Western Division, | also have 
decided that the Houston Astros have 
fine Ball Players and loud uniforms; 
the Los Angeles Dodgers have fine 
uniforms and Tommy Lasorda. The 
Atlanta Braves? Just say it's a good 
thing Ted Turner has cable TV to 
fall back on. 


Remember that you read it here. 
I predict that the Cincinnati Red 
Stockings will win the NL West again 
in 1980, or I didn’t invent Base Ball. 


@ 
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Vhat a Decade! 


by Ritter Collett 


Sports Editor, Dayton Journal Herald 


s New Year's Eve of 1969 approached, there 

wasn’t the slightest hint that the Reds would 
clearly become baseball’s team of the 1970's even 
though it had been more than respectable in 
posting winning records in 1967-68-69. 

But that offered no clue as to the string of six 
division championships, four pennants and back- 
to-back World Series triumphs that were to come. 

The spring training press book contained some 
unfamiliar names. An outfielder named Clyde 
Mashore was rated a strong prospect. The short- 
stop of the future was to be Frank Duffy and not 
the youthful Venezuelan, David Concepcion. 

Pete Rose still wore a burr haircut. Joe Morgan 
was still a Houston Astro. No one conceded young 
Don Gullett with 78 innings of pitching experience 
in the low minors to his credit, a chance at making 
the team. George Foster was a hot prospect — 
with the San Francisco Giants. 

Reds’ Manager Sparky Anderson was known as 
“Sparky Who” and his team had a wide streak of 
Lady Luck’s blessings to ride. In 1970, the veteran 


Tony Perez hit 40 home runs and drove in 129 tallies 


only to be overshadowed by young Johnny Bench, 
coming like a skyrocket and utilizing his Hall of 
Fame potential. Bench became the youngest MVP 
ever by driving in 148 runs and drilling 45 homers, 
leading the majors in both categories. 

The pitching-poor Reds suddenly came up with 
a fine one-two punch in the flashy and overpow- 
ering Wayne Simpson and the clever Jim Merritt. 
Gullett firmed up the bullpen with “The Hawk? 
the colorful Clay Carroll, and things fell into line. 

The excitement of 1970 was compounded by 
the club’s move into Riverfront Stadium on June 
30 where Tommy Helms became the first Cincy 
player to hit a home run. 

The All-Star game climaxed Riverfront’s early 
weeks and ended with Rose making his headlong 
rollblock of catcher Ray Fosse to score the winning 
run. 

Because the Reds won 70 of their first 100 
games, winning the division was a cakewalk. But 
young Simpson injured his shoulder and his career 
was short-circuited. Then Merritt tore up his elbow 


after winning his 20th game and the two top pitchers 


seemed lost for post-season play. 
Somehow Merritt managed to start Game Two 
of the playoff in Pittsburgh. 


The Reds had won the opener in 10 innings, 3-0, 
after Gary Nolan had pitched nine shutout 
innings. Carroll mopped up in the 10th and then 
Merritt, with Gullett’s help, won the next day 3-1. 
The sweep was wrapped up with a 3-2 victory, the 
winner being young Milt Wilcox, who had 
started the year in Indianapolis. 

But reality took over in the World Series with 
the Baltimore Orioles, who swept to an easy 
triumph in five games. 

The bottom fell out on the Reds in 1971. The 
pitching was awful and production fell. 

A major factor was also the loss of swift Bobby 
Tolan, who had torn an Achilles tendon in an off- 
season basketball game. 

In looking ahead to 1972, Bob Howsam came to 
a very beneficial decision. With an emphasis on 
speed as contrasted to power in Riverfront, he 
wanted to deal for a base-stealer. Morgan was the 
target. 

It took weeks of complicated negotiations with 
the Astros before the deal came off. The price the 
Reds paid was high, three popular and productive 
players in Lee May, Helms and Jimmy Stewart, 
the valuable utility man called “Supersub?’ 

But the Reds collected an enormous dividend 
in Morgan, pitcher Jack Billingham, third base- 
man Denis Menke and outfielders Cesar Geronimo 
and Ed Armbrister. 

Morgan stole 58 bases in his first season in 
Cincy uniform and Bench stormed back to pick 
off his second MVP with a year almost as good as 
his 1970 effort, hitting 40 home runs and accumu- 
lating 125 RBIs. 

Young Ross Grimsley won 14 games, moving 
into the starting rotation and Billingham pitched 
very strong ball in clutch situations despite 
finishing with a 12-12 record. 

The victory over the Pirates in the playoffs was 
the most dramatic of them all. Pittsburgh took 
a 3-2 lead into the bottom of the ninth of the 
fifth and final game. Dave Guisti and his wicked 
“palm ball” presented an awesome challcage to 
any righthanded hitter and when the ace reliever 
got two strikes on Bench, the Reds seemed in the 
deepest sort of trouble. 

But JB connected with all his strength oni a 
down-and-away serve and rode it for an opposite- 
field home run and the Reds turned things around. 


“The pitch was almost perfect;’ Guisti insists to 
this day. “He just went down there and got it!” 

The seven game World Series loss to Oakland 
was hard to take, but the Reds kept coming back 
— from 0-2 and 1-3 deficits to make it close. 

The 1973 season found the Reds falling to 11 
games behind the Dodgers on June 30. But a 
three-run pinch homer by Hal King with two out 
in the ninth inning against Dodger ace Don Sutton 
turned the Reds around. 

The disappointment this year was earlier than 
the World Series. The New York Mets stunned 
the Reds in the playoffs, a shutout by lefthander 
Jon Matlack in Game Two being the turning 
point. Then came Rose’s famous scrap with Bud 
Harrelson and finally the near riot by New York 
fans before the fifth and final game was completed. 

You have to write off 1974 as a “near miss” 
with the Dodgers but new faces were popping up 
— Ken Griffey in the outfield, Fred Norman in 
the starting pitching rotation and a skinny kid 
named Rawlins Jackson Eastwick III appearing 
in the bullpen. 

The Reds won the NL West by a whopping 20 
games in 1975. They “stole” the playoffs from 
Pittsburgh going 11 for 11 in stolen bases. Morgan 
stole three in the 8-3 opener and Griffey three 
more in the 6-1 second game. 

John Candelaria, an almost unknown lefthander 
at the time, struck out 14 Reds in Game Three 
but Rose tagged him for a late home run and the 
Reds completed the sweep 5-3 in the. 10th inning. 

The World Series of 1975 will be remembered 
as long as the games are played. The Reds finally 
won their first world championship since 1940, but 
it was a hectic seven-game struggle punctuated by 
three days of rain in Boston. 


Most Valuable Player 


The Awards of The 70's 


All Stars. 


Cincinnati had it wrapped up in the sixth game 
until a teammate of 1970, Bernie Carbo, ripped 
a three-run homer to send the game into extra 
innings. Carlton Fisk’s home run, punctuated by 
those TV shots of his “body English” as he 
watched it hit the left field foul pole, sent the 
Series into a seventh game. 

The Red Sox took an early 3-0 lead over a 
struggling Gullett but then the grim “holding 
effort” on the part of Don himself, then Billing- 
ham, Carroll and finally young Will McEnaney 
paid off. A powerful two-run homer by Perez, an 
RBI single by Rose and finally the game-winning 
hit by Morgan gave the Reds a 4-3 triumph. 

The Reds were awesome in '76, even though the 
Dodgers cut their winning margin in half in the 
NL West — from 20 to 10 games! 

Then came a seven-game post-season “perfecta” 
— three over the Phillies and four over the 
Yankees. That marked the first time in more than 50 
years that a National League team won two con- 
secutive World Championships. 

In 1976, Joe Morgan became only the second 
player in history to win the Most Valuable Player 
trophy back-to-back. 

Los Angeles turned things around in the West 
in 1977 with a blazing start that the Reds managed 
to overcome. It was a year of turmoil with the 
free agent era changing the structure of the game. 

Tom Seaver was acquired from the Mets ina 
trade that was Howsam's last big one as the man 
who had guided the destiny of the team since 1967 
laying out his timetable to step aside in favor of 
Dick Wagner, a move that took place going into 1978. 


(Continued page 61) 
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Tony Perez 
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1977, 


Sporting News Player pee Rae 
of The Year Tom Seaver 
Wayne Simpson 
1970. Johnny Bench . 7 
1975. Joe Morgan pectin M.V.P. 


1976 George Foster 
1977 George Foster 


1978 
1970 


Joe Morgan 
1976 George Foster 


1975 Pete Rose 


Sports Illustrated 
Sportsman of the Year 
1975 Pete Rose 


Lou Gehrig Award 
1975 


Fireman of the Year 
1972) Clay Carroll 
1976 Rawley Eastwick 


1976 


of the Year (Hickock Belt) 


Johnny Bench 


Rookie of the Year 
Pat Zachry (tied) 


eorge Foster is one of those irresist- 

ible forces physicists like to refer to. 
Even a groin injury that kept him out of 
40 games last season couldn't keep the 
Reds’ left fielder out of the ranks of the 
league’s top sluggers in 1979. Foster hit 
.302 with 30 home runs, 98 runs batted 
in and 19 game-winning RBIs, only one 
short of the league lead. About that 
latest statistic, George expresses mock 
dismay. “I wanted to be a 20-game 
winner’ he quipped, “so I would have a 
chance to win the Cy Young award?’ Why 
not? After all, he’s won just about every- 
thing else in sight. He was the National 
League Most Valuable Player in 1977 
when he set Reds club records with 52 
home runs and 149 RBIs and he was the 
All-Star game MVP in 1976. For three 
consecutive years from 1976-78 he led 
the league in driving home runs and he 
followed his league leading home run 
performance in 1977 with another in 


1978, when he hit 40 round-trippers. No 
player in the major leagues has hit as 
many home runs (151) or knocked in as 
many runs (488) in the last four years as 
Foster. Remember, he missed 40 games 
and was only a pinch hitter in five others 
last year. If injury forced the number of 
George’s home runs to drop off, however, 
it did nothing to affect the power behind 
them. Again in 1979, he reached the 

red seats in Riverfront Stadium, now 
giving him five of the 12 home runs hit 
into those reaches. George hit his 
seventh home run with the bases loaded 
in 1979, giving him the second highest 
total in Reds history. And in the off-sea- 
son — opposing pitchers will want to sit 
down for this — Foster spent his time in 
a vigorous strength conditioning pro- 
gram. That might sound like Laurence 
Olivier going back for acting lessons, but 
Foster sees a real benefit from it. “My 
injury showed me that I hadn’t developed 


Foster Baseball's 
presistible Force 


my body to the point where it could with- 
stand the original pull that I aggravated 
in the All-Star game (pulled adductor 
muscle in his right thigh). Now I know it 
is up to me to get into better condition 
and ‘make certain this doesn’t happen 
again.” Foster was named the N.L. Player 
of the Month in April for batting .383 with 
4 homers and 22 RBIs in 21 games. He 
repeated in June when he hit .345 with 
13 homers and 32 RBIs in 29 games. He 
also won the award twice in 1976 and 
twice in 1977. Other highlights during 
the season were his 1,000th major 

league hit and his 200th major league 
homer. Foster had an eventful off-season, 
too. He got married on Nov. 3 and took 
his bride, Sheila, on a honeymoon trip 

to Japan where he also took part in an 
exhibition tour of major league All-Stars. 
Foster was voted MVP of the tour. 


it All! 


f it can be done on a baseball diamond. chances are 

that Dave Concepcion can do it and do it well. 
Fielding? Dave is the best at his shortstop position 
there is in the business. 1979 marked the fifth time in 
the last six years he has won the Gold Glove for his 
unquestioned defensive prowess. Base-stealing? Con- 
cepcion stole 19 in 26 attempts last year to run his 
career total to 220, fourth best in Cincinnati Reds 
history. Hitting? Last year’s batting average of .281 
marked the seventh consecutive year that he has hit at 
least .270. If there was anything left for Davey to do he 
covered it early in the season against Montreal's Bill 
Lee when he became only the seventh player ever to 
reach the red seats in Riverfront Stadium with a home 
run. “I never thought I could hit a ball up there,” said 
Dave. “That’s the big man’s section.” The fact is that 
the six-time All-Star has become a big man for the 
Reds literally and figuratively. Physically, he long ago 
was transformed from the skinny, all-arms-and-legs 
youngster into a solid, physical, strong adult. The final 
transformation into his status as one of the Reds “big” 
men came during the 1979 season when Manager John 
McNamara alternated Concepcion between the No. 3 
and No. 5 spots in his batting order. Dave came through 
with his career high totals of 16 homers, 84 RBIs (sec- 
ond on the club) and 91 runs scored. “Dave doesn't 


have a home run swing,” pointed out teammate George 
Foster, a man who knows a thing or two about hitting 
home runs, “but he doesn't need one. He’s got that 
good, quick swing that will let him hit from 15 to 20 
home runs.” And there's no other shortstop in the 
league who can drive in runs the way Davey can. Some 
of his RBIs came in bunches. Concepcion was one of 
only three National League players to hit two grand 
slam homers in 1979. Still, it was the RBI department 
that gave Dave one of his few disappointments last sea- 
son. He was chasing the club record for RBIs by a short- 
stop, but fell short by three of the mark of 87 held since 
1947 by Eddie Miller. Few would bet against Concep- 
cion eventually getting the record, however, and pos- 
sibly the club record of 20 homers by a shortstop, set in 
1966 by Leo Cardenas, as well. Since that first spring 
with the major league club in 1970, Dave has worn the 
number 13. “The players tell me not to take 13, that it 
is a bad number,” Dave recalls. “But No. 13 is my lucky 
number. I think it’s funny that most hotels don’t have a 
13th floor. I wear No. 13 on my uniform ever since | 
first came to the Reds. I wear it on my uniform in Vene- 
zuela. My mother was born in 1913. Joe Tinker hit .316 
in 1913.” And now Concepcion is in his 13th year in 
professional baseball. If he holds true to form, 1980 
will be his best year yet. 
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Mike New 
Mound Standout 


t six-foot four, 190 pounds, topped by a head of 

curly bright red hair, Mike LaCoss is a standout 
on the mound anytime. But in 1979, it was more than 
Mike’s silhouette that stood out among National 
League pitchers. By mid-June, LaCoss had an 8-0 record 
with a league-leading 2.33’ earned run average and the 
Reds had won all 13 games the young righthander had 
started. In his first full major league season, he found 
himself earning a spot, not only in the Reds regular 
starting rotation, but on the pitching staff of the 
National League All-Star team. And in the face of the 
best the American League had to offer, LaCoss was 
unflappable. There was a capacity crowd at Seattle 
Kingdome and the game was on the line when he was 


summoned out of the bullpen to face a bases-loaded 
situation with the American League holding a 6-5 

lead. LaCoss retired the Angels’ Don Baylor, and then 
turned in an additional scoreless inning to give the 
National League a chance for a 7-6 comeback win. 
LaCoss maintained his high standards right through 

the end of August before hitting a September slump. 
By the end of August, his record was 14-5 and the 

Reds had won 21 of his 28 starts, a remarkable statistic. 
LaCoss seldom lets his emotions show, a deliberate 
action on his part that was helpful in learning to control 
a temper that was one of Mike’s biggest hurdles on the 
way to the majors. 


Danny 


Combines 


and 


Power, 
SpéEed, 


Defense 


an Driessen finished the 1979 season with 18 home 

runs, the most of his career; 75 runs batted in, his 
second highest total ever; nine game-winning RBIs and an 
excellent .993 fielding percentage. Dan Driessen, it would 
seem, must have been very happy with his 1979 perform- 
ance. Well, not entirely. The amiable first baseman strug- 
gled at the plate somewhat last year, at least until the Reds 
headed down the pennant stretch. From Labor Day until 
the Reds clinched the National League Western Division 


title on September 28, Dan hit at a .342 pace, hitting safely 


in 18 of the 21 games and knocking in 13 runs. That was 
not his only hot streak during the season. He hit safely in 
13 out of 14 games during the last two weeks of May, a .370 
hot streak in which he had 13 RBIs in the 14 games. There 
was a time in June when he slugged four homers in a five- 


14 


game span. His main problem was that he lacked consist- 
ency, matching his hot streaks with cold ones that ruined 
his average. It was a problem that Ted Kluszewski, the 
Reds’ batting instructor, related to the 1978 season, when 
Driessen messed up his swing after being hit twice by 
pitches on his right elbow. “Last year, the problem was 
physical,” offered Kluszewski. “He got all fouled up be- 
cause of the pain in his elbow. That pain is gone now, but 
in the process he learned to hit a different way. He devel- 
oped some bad habits and they’re hard to break. They're 
the easiest habits to acquire and the hardest to break.” 
Dan’s late season surge may be an indication that the 
speedy lefthanded hitter has had a change of habit. He is 
determined to regain the form that made him a .300 
hitter in 1977. 


ower Kiné 


Johnny Reds All-Time 


J ohnny Bench is only 32 years old, mind you, but he’s 
beginning to run out of goals. In 1979 he became 
the Cincinnati Reds’ all-time leader in home runs (332) 
and runs batted in (1191), while wrapping up the 
seventies as the major leagues’ top run producer of 
the decade. Bench now ranks third among all-time run 
producing catchers. Only Yogi Berra (1430) and Bill 
Dickey (1209) have knocked in more runs and it 
shouldn't be too far into the 1980 season before Bench 
passes Dickey. Speaking of Bench passing Dickey, John 
enters the 1980 season only one year short of Dickey’s 
all-time major league mark of 13 seasons catching at 
least 100 games. Johnny is already tied with Gabby 
Hartnett and Al Lopez for the National League record, 
though he is the only one of the three who has done it in 
consecutive seasons. Before his career is over Bench 
will have more records than a top-rated D. J., but he 
downplays their significance. “If you are around long 
enough, you have to get some records;’ says Bench. 
That may be true, but you can get them a lot quicker 
with the type of career Bench has had. He has been the 
National League Most Valuable Player in 1970, when 
he became the youngest player ever to receive the 
honor, and again in 1972. He was the MVP in the 1976 
World Series when he batted .533, the fourth highest 
Series average ever recorded. He won ten consecutive 
Gold Glove awards from 1968-77 and for nine years in a 
row, 1970-78, John was voted by fans into the starting 
lineup for the All-Star game. On April 15, 1979, Bench 
broke Tony Perez’s Cincinnati RBI record when he 
drove in his 1112th in San Diego. But while he is proud 
of all of those achievements, he admitted to a certain 
extra excitement when, facing Montreal’s Stan Bahnsen 
August 23, he hit his 325th home run round-tripper to 
pass Frank Robinson as the Reds’ all-time home run 
king. “To become a home run king’ he said at the time, 
“was all I ever wanted to do. I’ve never said a lot about 
what being the Reds’ home run king would mean to me. 
I've tried to play it down. What I’ve accomplished 
doesn’t make me a Babe Ruth or a Hank Aaron but I'm 


proud of what I’ve done, very proud, and I’m pleased 
about how the fans recognized it” As important as his 
hitting and catching were to furthering his personal 
records, Bench realizes that his individual success was 
most important for its contribution to the 1979 
Western Division title. During a torrid five-week 
period from August 15 through September 20, when 
the Reds were making their pennant drive, Bench hit 
safely in 26 of 29 games, batting .342 with 10 homers 
and 22 RBIs as the Reds won 20 of the 29 games. 
During that time he also put together an 18-game 
hitting streak, longest of his career. 


& Collins Progress “Rapid” 


D ave Collins comes from a place called Rapid 
City, South Dakota, which somehow seems ap- 
propriate. He is a rapid person (once clocked at 9.6 
in the 100-yard dash) whose progress in a Reds uni- 
form in 1980 was — well, rapid. He began the season 
as a good pinch-hitter and before it was over ended 
up not only as a starter in every game after the All- 
Star break, but possessing the team’s highest batting 
average, a .318 mark. The scrappy, aggressive out- 
fielder seemed to be in the middle of everything 
the team got going. In mid-season, Dave was per- 
forming as the team’s best pinch-hitter (.321 on 9- 
for-28) and getting occasional starts at first base and 
in the outfield. Collins got his big chance when 
George Foster was injured in the All-Star game. 
Manager John McNamara immediately put Collins 
and his .348 average into the lineup on a regular 
basis and Collins made the most of his opportunity. 
When Ken Griffey was sidelined for the season just 
as Foster was returning, Collins moved to right field 
and continued his spectacular play. Collins earned 
N. L. Player of the Week honors in late August when 
he batted .500 on 12-for-24 with four runs, four RBIs 
and five stolen bases. Collins’ .318 average was com- 
piled with near-perfect consistency, as the switch- 
hitter batted .317 from one side of the plate and .319 
from the other. Collins continued his fine play in the 
Championship Series where he batted .357 and was 
involved in the most controversial play of the Series 
on a ball that he either trapped (as umpire Frank 
Pulli ruled) or caught cleanly (as the TV cameras 
seemed to indicate). 


Mejias 


n the wealth of talented Cincinnati 

outfielders it is sometimes easy for 
the name of Sam Mejias to become 
obscured. Yet he is renowned for his 
overall defensive excellence, particu- 
larly his strong throwing arm. He 
twice led minor leagues in fielding 
percentage by an outfielder (N. Y. 
Penn in 1972 and Midwest in 1973) 
and led Texas League outfielders 
in putouts in 1974. Mejias was 
acquired by the Reds from the Chicago 
Cubs midway through last season, 
after he had been serving primarily 
as Dave Kingman’s late inning 
defensive replacement. The Reds sent 


him to Indianapolis so he could get 
more of a chance to develop his hit- 
ting. “Sam really hadn’t swung the 
bat regularly since he was at Tulsa in 
1976; Reds hitting instructor Ted 
Kluszewski pointed out. “We wanted 
to let him get back into that groove” 
“That groove” saw him hit .323 at 
Tulsa before he was elevated to 

the Cardinals major league roster. That 
winter he was traded to the Montreal 
Expos, where he showed he could hit 
major league pitching as well. In one 
seven-week stretch in 1977, Sam 
collected 21 hits in 61 at bats fora 
.346 pace. The Cubs thought enough 


1979 Memorable for Spilman 


of his ability to trade promising 
prospects Rodney Scott and Jerry 
White to the Expos for him in the 
winter of 1978. When the Reds 
obtained Sam, they sent him to their 
Indianapolis farm team, where he 
responded with .281 hitting in 47 
games. When he was recalled to the 
majors, Mejias had a couple of reasons 
to celebrate. A day earlier he had 
become the father of a baby boy, 

Sam Jr. “Now that I’m here I just want 
to contribute?’ said Sam. “I don’t 
expect to return to the minors.’ 


H™ Spilman had a number of memorable moments 

in 1979 and a couple of them conflicted. First, he 
had another good performance with the Reds’ Indian- 
apolis team. He hit .288 and earned his summons to the 
major league club in late June. Then, he began contrib- 
uting to the major league club, primarily as a left- 
handed pinch-hitter, in which capacity he delivered a 
two-run double to win a game against the Dodgers 
July 30. His next two most memorable moments were 
the ones that conflicted. He had planned to marry in 
early October, but that date fell through when the Reds 


Provided him with another memorable moment by win- 
ning the National League Western Division Champion- 
ship. He had a contingent date for the wedding, however, 
and it wasn’t long before Harry and his bride Kim were 
newlyweds. Harry has put a gleam in the eye of every 
baseball scout that has seen him swing the bat. In 1977 
he hit .373 with 16 homers at the Reds’ double-A Farm 
club at Three Rivers and in 1978, his first try at the 
Triple-A level, he hit .295 with 13 homers and 79 RBIs. 
That year, American Association managers voted him 
the league’s “Best Hitting Prospect.” 
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aul Moskau's 1979 was anything but dull, that’s 

for sure. He began the season substituting for an 
injured Tom Seaver and picking up four wins in the 
process and he closed the year out as part of a record- 
making no-hitter at Indianapolis. With a shoulder in- 
jury behind him, Paul expects to have the same quick 
start in 1980, but if he pitches in any late-season no- 
hitters, he plans to pitch them in a Cincinnati uniform. 
Moskau had hoped to pick up his 1979 season where 
his 1978 performance had left off — with a 3-0 record 
in September. When Seaver had to bow out of a late 
April game with an injury, it looked like Paul was 
ready to do just that. He took over in the third inning 
of that game and finished it, allowing only two hits and 
no runs for his first win of 1979. He took over Seaver’s 
spot in the regular rotation and ran his record to 4-0. 
He lost his next start, 2-1 on two unearned runs, then 
lost another heartbreaker by the same score. He wasn’t 
able to get back into the winning groove, and was sent 
to the Indianapolis farm team on August 1. Because of 
the injury, he was able to pitch only two games for the 
AAA farm club, but one of them was a doozy. Pitching 
the first three innings of that game, he became the 
opening leg in the first four-pitcher no-hitter in Ameri- 
can Association history. 


I f Manny Sarmiento can put two halves of a season 

together with the kind of pitching he has shown he 
is capable of, all indications are that he can develop 
into an outstanding major league hurler. Though he is 
in his ninth year of professional baseball, the Vene- 
zuelan native is still only 24 years old. As he develops 
more experience, one of his goals is to develop con- 
sistency to go along with his obvious talent. Last year, 
he closed out the season with a flourish, allowing only 
one run in September during seven relief appearances 
that totalled 15.2 innings for a 0.56 ERA. It was remi- 
niscent of Manny’s early 1978 season with the Reds 
when he was one of the most effective pitchers in the 
major leagues. By late June of that year, Sarmiento had 
compiled a 6-3 record and a 1.88 ERA. His stats were 
similar at Indianapolis through the first two months of 
1979, when he earned his recall to the major league 
club with a 2.37 ERA with two saves in 19 relief ap- 
pearances. He was 16 when he signed his first pro con- 
tract, having been spotted by Reds’ shortstop Dave 
Concepcion, who saw Manny playing baseball in Vene- 
zuela and recommended the Reds sign him. Sarmiento 
was playing shortstop at the time, but he has been a 
pitcher throughout his pro career. 


Soto Keys Hot Str2:)\ <= 


Wre pressed to pinpoint a turning point in the 
1979 season for the Reds, Cincinnati pitching 
coach Bill Fischer referred to a game Mario Soto won 
against the Pittsburgh Pirates July 24. The Reds had 
dropped three in a row to the Chicago Cubs and were 
heading into a three game series in Pittsburgh. The 
Pirates quickly jumped to a 5-2 lead in the second in- 
ning and despite the fact he had been struggling, Mario 
was brought in. By restricting the Bucs to only two 
hits and two runs the rest of the way as the Reds re- 
bounded for a 9-7 victory, Soto helped begin both a 
team and a personal surge. Cincinnati won 24 of its 
next 32 games and Soto began pitching impressively. 
In his next 22-2/3 innings covering his next 13 games 
he allowed just 15 hits and five runs, becoming Mana- 
ger John McNamara’s most dependable reliever down 
the stretch. “Soto was finally able to relax and didn’t 
force himself,” observed catcher Johnny Bench. “He 
had a great changeup to go with his great fastball.” 
Soto has always been able to throw hard, averaging 
nearly seven strikeouts per nine innings throughout his 
pro career. But it was the addition of an effective 
changeup that put Soto on the trail to the major 
leagues. Although he had a good year with the Reds 
after being called up in mid-1978 followed by a good 
spring training, a back injury postponed his addition to 
the 1979 Cincinnati roster until June 28. ? 
ees 


Tomlin Owns Top ERA 


ave Tomlin didn’t win nine games in a row in 1979 
the way he did for the Reds the previous season, 
but that didn’t worry the lefthander. He made a vast im- 
provement in a category that really counts for a relief 
pitcher — earned run average. That number improved 
well over three full runs. He was the hottest through the 
first three months of the season, when his ERA was 
just over 2.00. His earned run average dipped from a 

fat 5.81 in 1978 to an excellent 2.64 last season, the 
lowest mark on the Reds’ staff. Tomlin pitched in 53 
games last year and has averaged nearly 60 appearances 
over the last six seasons with the Reds and San Diego 
Padres. But the veteran usually doesn’t stay around 
very long to have a chance for victory. His role, gener- 
ally, is to walk into a tense situation, face a lefthanded 
hitter or two, then retire for the day. He pitched one 
inning or less in 32 of his 53 appearances. Dave was 
originally a product of the Reds farm system, having 
been drafted No. 29 in the June, 1967 draft. After work- 
ing his way up through the Cincinnati farm system and 
making a couple of brief appearances with the major 
league club, Tomlin was traded to San Diego. There, 
under John McNamara, he developed into one of the 
busiest and most effective relievers in the league, mak- 
ing as many as 76 appearances. He has excellent con- 
trol, walking only about one batter every three innings 
pitched in this year. 


riffey's Ready! 


Injury kept Ken out of 
action for half the 1979 
season, but now it’s time for 
opposing pitchers to watch 
out again. 


R eds Manager John McNamara 
thinks an addition to the Reds 
outfield in 1980 will make his defending 

championship team even stronger next 
year. The addition he refers to has one 
of the highest career batting averages in 
baseball. The addition’s name is Ken 
Griffey. “To have Griffey back in the 
lineup for another half of a season has to 
help our club,” says McNamara. The 
Cincinnati skipper is referring to the 
knee surgery that sidelined the Reds 
rightfielder after he blistered National 
League pitching through the first three 
months of the season. The knee actually 
began bothering him in mid-June, but 
sheer determination kept him playing, 
and playing well, for another month. 

He opened the season as the team’s new 
leadoff man, and he responded like gang- 
busters. Ken hit safely in 14 of his first 
15 games and 23 of his first 25, carrying 
a .361 batting average into the second 
week of May. Griffey’s success brought 
out a quick needle from Lou Brock, long 
one of baseball’s top leadoff men. “‘I 
know being a leadoff man isn’t that 
easy,” kidded Brock. “Doesn't Griffey 
know a leadoff man isn’t supposed to get 
a hit every time he leads off? He's hitting 
like a guy having a pleasant dream.” 
That dream turned into a nightmare for 
Griffey in late May and early June when 
his average plummeted to .280. “I've 
been trying to do too much, do things I 
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have no business trying to do. I’ve been 
trying to drive the ball out of the park 

and that’s not my style,” admitted Grif- 
fey. The nightmare was a short one and 


his average began to steadily climb again. 


Then the knee problem surfaced in late 

June and was with Ken off and on until 

the surgery ended his season. In spite of 
the injury, Griffey boosted his average 


from .284 to its final .316. That was only 


six points higher than his career mark of 
310, a figure that puts him in a tie with 
Boston's Jim Rice and Kansas City’s 
George Brett for fifth place among all 
major league hitters during the decade 
of the 1970s. With his knee surgery suc- 
cessful and his injury healed, Griffey 
figures to begin the 1980s with the same 
kind of success. 
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The 
Seaver 


Sivie 


t's something that goes beyond the 

numbers, the statistics, though those 
are impressive. And it doesn’t necessar- 
ily refer to his pitching form, though his 
motion on the mound is classic. His 
maturity, his fondness for baseball, the 
way he plays the game are all part of it. 
It’s style, and it’s what makes Tom 
Seaver one of the all-time greats. 
Take last year, for instance. A lower back 
sprain plagued him in the early part of 
the season and he won just one game 
going into a game against Montreal 
June 9. He gave up an unearned run early 
in that contest and then retired 24 con- 
secutive batters. That was the first in a 
string of eleven consecutive wins for 
Tom, the longest winning streak of his 
career and the best by a Cincinnati pitcher 
in 23 years. He finished the season with 
a 16-6 record to lead the National League 
in winning percentage (.727) and he in- 
cluded five shutouts, tops in the loop in 
that department as well. He has now 
pitched 52 shutouts in his career, tying 
him for tenth placé on that all-time list. 


He continues to move up on a couple of 
other lists as well. He now stands fifth on 
the all-time strikeout list with 2,887. 
That puts him in range of the 3,000 mark 
in 1980, a figure reached by only three 
pitchers. Still, there is more to Tom 
Seaver than “K’’s in the scorebook. “Back 
in my early years with the Mets, he says 
“when I was striking out 280 and 290 a 
year, I told radio announcer Ralph Kiner 
that I was not a strikeout pitcher, that 

I didn’t go after strikeouts. He laughed 
at me, but it’s true. I’ve never been just 

a thrower. I've always been a pitcher. The 
noun is still pitching, not throwing, and 
I’m more a pitcher now than ever, by 
necessity.” 


Seaver is a master of baseball’s four bas- 


ic pitches now, fastball, slider, curve and 
changeup. “And, I have a couple of vari- 
ations of some of those pitches, giving 
me six or eight different pitches. It makes 
pitching enjoyable, a delight,” he says. 

And he is a delight to watch. Going 
into the 1980 season only 40 pitchers in 
the history of the game had won more 
games than Tom. Immediately ahead of 
him are names like Whitey Ford, Waite 
Hoyt, Clark Griffeth and Mordecai “Three 
Fingers” Brown. If his win total falls into 
double figures, as it has every year in his 
professional career, he will pass all of 
those and about a half a dozen others. As 
the numbers get loftier, Seaver finds he 
is enjoying the game more than ever. 


“Pitching now is more rewarding, more 
gratifying,” he says. “When I used to 
strike out 13 and pitch a 3-hit shutout, 
that was a physical effort. But it’s more 
enjoyable when I’m mentally fatigued 
when the game is over. That’s because 
the mental aspect is more important.” 
Tom has won the Cy Young award three 
times in his career, capturing pitching’s 
top honor in 1969, 1973 and 1975. In 
1979, especially during that 11-game 
streak when his E.R. A. was a sensation- 
al 1.98, he proved he was capable of earn- 
ing an unprecedented fourth such award. 
That, one suspects, would be just his style. 
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“In The Dark” 


efore the 1979 season, Ray Knight had one goal. 

“Next spring,” he said, “I don’t want anyone 
doubting me. I want to come to spring training camp as 
the Reds third baseman.” Mission accomplished. 
Knight erased doubts, opposing base runners and any 
scouting reports on him that read “good field, no hit” 
all in the course of his first season as a major league 
starter. Not only did he establish himself as a regular 
at the “hot corner,” but he established himself as a 
regular at the top of the National League hitting 
leaders. He batted .318, an average that not only was 
the best on the Reds’ team, but the third highest mark 
in the senior circuit. The Cincinnati chapter of the 
Baseball Writers Association of America voted him 
the Ernie Lombardi award as the Reds 1979 M.V.P. 
and he even received two first place votes as the 
National League’s M.V.P. Not bad for a fellow who 
spent last spring hearing every writer and broadcaster 
in Florida ask him how he was going to handle the 
pressure of replacing Pete Rose. “The funny thing 
about it,” Ray said, during spring training, “is that this 
is the first time since I joined the team that I’ve had 


real peace of mind. I feel like I'm part of something.” 
There was never any doubt about Knight's fielding 
ability at third base. He had been outstanding 
defensively throughout his six years in the Reds’ farm 
system and he had spent the 1977 and 1978 seasons 
as Rose's late-inning defensive replacement. Knight 
still had to convince people that he could hit major 
league pitching. So Ray batted .348 during spring 
training and led the team with 16 RBIs. He then set 
about proving that that performance was no mere spring 
feverish pace. By the first of May he had his average at 
the .310 level and it never fell below .300 the rest of the 
season. He also showed he could play long ball, 
slamming ten home runs, including a grand slam off 
Will McEnaney on July 19 in St. Louis. Remarkably, 
Knight accomplished all of this despite a series of 
injuries to his ankle, hand, thumb, shin and shoulder 
that had his teammates calling him “Battlescar 
Gallactica.” He was entering the 1980 spring training 
completely healthy, however, determined to prove last 
year was no fluke. Any doubters? 
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P Auerbach: _ 
Valuable Versatility 


t’s tough to judge Rick Auerbach by his batting 

averages. In the last three seasons, he has batted .156, 
327 and .210. His major league season averages have 
ranged from .100 to .342. But it hasn't really been 
inconsistency that has accounted for such disparity so 
much as it’s been playing on the same team with the 
likes of Dave Concepcion and Ray Knight. He simply 
hasn't had enough plate appearances to count. Never- 
theless, there is no questioning Rick’s value to the team. 
In 1979, he was again one of the Reds’ busiest and 
most productive pinch-hitters. He went to the plate 28 
times in that role and delivered 10 times with four 
walks and a sacrifice fly. Auerbach particularly remem- 
bers the sacrifice fly, which was a game-winner against 
Philadelphia in late August and kept the team in first 
place. Auerbach led the entire National League in 
pinch-hitting during the 1978 season when he fashioned 
a .038 average with 7 hits in 13 at-bats. Auerbach’s 
primary function, however, is as a combination second 
baseman-shortstop-third baseman. Auerbach is handy at 
all three positions and appeared as a starter at both 
short and third. In one of those assignments, Rick 
had three doubles and three RBIs against his former 
L. A. teammates at Dodger Stadium. 
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t’s just a short trip around the keystone from short- 
stop to second base, and if Ron Oester makes that 
trip as smoothly as he’s journeyed through the Cincinnati 

farm system, Reds fans are in for a treat. If there was 
any doubt that the native Cincinnatian is considered by 
baseball people as one of the finest infield prospects in 
the game, there wasn’t after the winter baseball 
meetings, when “I’m sorry but Oester isn’t available;’ 
became one of Reds’ president Dick Wagner’s most 
repeated phrases. You can’t really blame the Reds’ presi- 
dent if he seems selfish, however. Players with Oester’s 
exceptional range and strong, powerful throwing arm 
just don’t come along every day. And Ron has been 
steadily progressing as a hitter as well. His batting aver- 
age has moved up through each of his three seasons at 
the triple-A level and he was the top hitter on the 
Indianapolis team in 1979 with a .281 average. Oester 
also led the Indians with a career-high 23 stolen bases. 
Oester, a product of Cincinnati’s Withrow High School, 
was with the Reds in September, then went to the 
Florida Instructional League for three weeks of inten- 
sive work with former infielder. Woody Woodward, the 
Reds’ farm system field coordinator, to learn the ins- 
and-outs of playing second base. 
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Bonham Comeback 


ill Bonham was a significant factor in the 


Reds pennant stretch despite pitching with an 


arm only recently relieved of a nerve and a couple 


of bone chips. Imagine what a healthy Bonham could 


Keys Reds Success 


mean to the Reds pitching staff in 1980. Bill had 
elbow surgery in the off season between the 1978 

and ‘79 seasons and when he protected that recuper- 
ating elbow at the beginning of last season, his 
shoulder developed problems. When he returned from 
three weeks lost to that malady, he had to get by 
without throwing breaking pitches while he regained 
his arm strength. Considering that concession, he 
pitched remarkably well, though he found out soon 
after the All-Star break that he couldn’t compete 

with just the “straight stuff” indefinitely. “The 

hitters were looking for everything straight,” 

he said. “I realized I had to have another pitch.” 
Bonham found quick success with his curve ball. 

His next four outings included a 3-1 complete game 
two-hitter against Atlanta; a four-hitter against 
Philadelphia that the Reds won 2-1 and seven 

shutout innings in a 1-0 win over the Mets. Bonham 
lacked consistency during September and sat out 

the Championship Series with a forearm problem. 

But he was given a clean bill of health during off- 
season checks and should be ready to go again 

in 1980. In 1978, his first year with Cincinnati, Bonham 
was 11-5 with a 3.54 ERA. The 30-year-old Californian 
is acknowledged to own one of the best change of 
paces in baseball. It was self taught, developed while 
he was with the Cubs, pitching half his games in cozy 
Wrigley Field. “Your arm comes through at 90 miles an 
hour’ Bonham said, explaining how he hurls the pitch. 
“But it’s like throwing a feather’ A graduate of UCLA, 
Bill came to the Reds after the 1977 season in a trade 
for Woody Fryman and Bill Caudill. 
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D oug Bair added to his stature as 
one of baseball's top relief pitch- 
ers in 1979. The hard-throwing right- 
hander had a hand in 27 of the Reds’ 
90 victories as he piled up 16 saves and 
11 wins. The product of Ohio's 
Bowling Green State University 
suffered only by comparison with his 
own performance a year earlier, his 
first with the Reds, when he accumu- 
lated 28 saves, the third highest total 
in the major leagues, and also won 
seven games on his way to a spectacu- 
lar 1.98 earned run average. Bair 
lacked the consistency that was his 
trademark in 1978, but there were 
stretches in which he was just as 
effective in 1979. One of them came 
shortly after the season opened when 
he pitched eight times in a row with- 
out allowing a run, collecting four 
saves and a win. That was reminiscent 
of his 1978 start when he didn’t allow 


Bair Facts: 16 Saves, 11 Wins 


arun in his first 12 appearances in a 
Cincinnati uniform. Bair had joined the 
team only a few weeks before from Oak- 
land in a trade early in spring training. 
Bair had another excellent stretch in 
May and early June last season in which 
he permitted just one run in 10 games 
and was rewarded with three more 
saves and a pair of victories. Control 
problems, which had plagued him 
throughout his career until 1978, 
returned to hamper Bair’s efforts. But 
he still had more to contribute to the 
Reds’ championship season. The most 
important came in late July when the 
team began its stretch run that over- 
took the Houston Astros. The Reds 
put together a hot streak in which they 
won seven out of eight and Bair was a 
major factor, getting two wins and two 
saves while giving up just one run 

in five appearances. 
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Go Reds? 


ChemLawn. 

Most of our new 

customers are 

recommended by 

our old customers 

because we deliver what 

we promise —a thicker, 
greener, more weed-free lawn. 


Three Cincinnati branches to serve you. 
-BlueAsh 513 793-8484; 
Forest Pk. 513 742-0100 

Northern KY 606. 283-1922 © 


(i) we NAAR \ 
America’s Leader in } Other branches | N 
Professional Lawn Care coast to coast. | 


Cesar’s “Gold” 
Glitters 
ln Reds Ouifield 


old is not easy to come by these days, so it is = =e 
reassuring to Reds fans that their team has a oy a 
22-carat outfielder available to patrol center field. ‘ 4 4+ Ete 
Cesar Geronimo has accumulated four Gold Glove } : ’ e 
4 


awards in the past six years, testimony to his 
Wee excellence at manning his position. If anyone needs 
a reminder of what a top glove in center field can 
mean to a team, just think back to a mid- 
September showdown between the Reds and Astros 
at Riverfront Stadium last year. The Reds were 
leading, 7-4, with two outs in the ninth inning, 
but the Astros, who had been battling back all j 
afternoon, had two on. Craig Reynolds, representing 
the tying run, lofted a deep smash to right center 
field which seemed destined to fall for extra bases. 
It looked as if rightfielder Hector Cruz would be 
running the ball down against the outfield fence 
when out of nowhere came Geronimo, diving back 
to catch the ball and save the victory. Cruz came 
into the locker room shaking his head and asking 
for verification of what he’d just seen, while long- 
time Geronimo observers assured him it was just 
another day at.the office for “The Chief.” Offensive- 
ly, Cesar improved his batting average 13 points 
over his disappointing 1978 season, when he hit 
only .226, but still he was 21 points below his 
career average of .260. His best hitting came in 
late May and early June, when he hit at a .486 pace 
through 11 straight starting assignments, with nine 
doubles and 10 RBIs. Geronimo was at his best at 
Riverfront Stadium, where he hit a respectable .270. 
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Vic Important Reserve C 9 


T he Reds highlight film of the 1979 Western divi- 

sion championship team was entitled 25 Men, be- 
cause of the total team effort that went into the title. 
Vic Correll was one of those 25 and an important one at 
that. As the backup catcher for Johnny Bench, Vic 
maintained a high level of expertise in handling the 
Reds young pitchers, working with them in the bull pen 
and turning in a steady job behind the plate when called 
on. “I know how to handle my job;’ he says. “It's like my 
whole training, my whole life has been to prepare me to 
be right here. I just want to plug the holes that need to 
be plugged’ Because the Reds carried just two catchers 
on the roster, Correll was used only once as a pinch- 
hitter, but in his lone opportunity he hit a 10th inning, 
game winning double off the Phillies’ Steve Carlton 
August 14. 


Charlie Rockets Throush Ranks “oy, 


harlie Leibrandt’s hometown is Golf, Ill., but make 

no mistake — his game is baseball. In fact, his game 
has been so good that in a pro career that spanned just 
16 months the lefthanded pitcher moved from Miami 
University in nearby Oxford, Ohio, to an appearance in 
the National League Championship Series against 
Pittsburgh, making stops at three levels in the Reds’ 
farm system along the way. The 23-year-old Leibrandt 
pitched much better than his 8-14 record at Indianapolis 
in 1979. His 2.94 ERA was second to teammate Bruce 
Berenyi among all pitchers in the American Associa- 
tion and his 100 strikeouts ranked fifth in the league. 
Leibrandt was also the top fielding pitcher in the 
league, handling 57 chances without an error. He 
joined the Reds in September and did not allow an 
earned run in three appearances. Leibrandt was made 
eligible for post-season play when Bill Bonham 
developed an arm problem. 


Newcomer Burnside Lends 
Southpaw Support | 


he off-season acquisition of Sheldon Burnside from 

the Detroit Tigers in the Champ Summers trade puts 
a hard-throwing lefthander who can either start or relieve 
on the Reds roster. A native of South Bend, Indiana, the « 
6-5 Burnside had been a starting pitcher through 
most of his career, but achieved quick success as a 
reliever for the Reds’ Indianapolis farm team in 1979. 
There he had six wins, five saves and a 3.00 earned 
run average in 39 appearances. He was the top winner 
in the Detroit farm system in 1978, when he posted 
a 14-5 record with 100 strikeouts for the Tigers’ AAA 
Evansville farm team. e= 
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On Their Way 


Bruce Berenyi 


Righthander Bruce Berenyi led the 
American Association with a 2.82 
earned run average while pitching for 
Indianapolis in 1979, earning his sec- 
ond ERA championship in the last 
three years. He posted a 2.30 mark for 
Shelby to lead the Western Carolinas 
League in 1977 and in 1978 he posted 
a 2.47 mark at Nashville in the 
Southern League. Last year, he also 
led the American Association in 
strikeouts with 136 and shutouts 
with three. 


Jose Brito 


Jose Brito has had more wins and a 
lower earned run average each year he 
has moved up in the Reds’ farm system. 
His 1979 record at Tampa in the 
Florida State League was 11-7 with 
an earned run average of 2.43, good 
for fifth best in the league. A native of 
the Dominican Republic, Brito was 
acquired as a free agent by the Reds. 
This is his fourth year in the Cincin- 
nati organization. 


Scott Brown 

Scott Brown won his second con- 
secutive earned run average champion- 
ship in 1979, leading the Southern 
League with a 2.40 mark while 
posting a 9-2 record. The towering 
6-6 righthander won the Florida State 
ERA crown a year earlier with a 1.31 
mark. His high school did not have a 
baseball team, but Reds scouts saw 
him pitch 12 no-hitters in a semi-pro 
league and Cincinnati made him a 


fourth-round draft choice in June, 1977. 


Steve Christmas 


The powerful throwing arm of 22- 
year-old catcher Steve Christmas 
accounted for 113 assists to lead the 
Florida State League by a wide mar- 
gin. A lefthanded hitter, Christmas 
batted .263 and knocked in 39 runs 
for the Tampa farm team and was 
named to the Florida State All-Star 
team. As a teenager, Christmas was 
named the Player of the Year in 
Florida High School baseball, where 
his coach was former Reds ace pitcher 
Hershell Freeman. 


Geoff Combe 


In 1979 Geoff Combe continued to 
compile one of the top pitching 
records in the Reds farm system since 
he signed as a free agent in 1974. He_ 
was named the Outstanding Pitcher in 
the Southern League as well as the 
Most Valuable Player of the Nashville 
team after piling up a league-leading 
27 saves to go with five wins and a 
2.07 earned run average. That was his 
second outstanding year of triple-A 
ball. The righthanded relief specialist 
had a 1.98 mark in 1978. 


Bill Dawley 


Tall, righthander Bill Dawley 
continued his progress as one of the 
most promising pitchers in the Reds 
farm system, posting a 9-9 mark for 
the Reds’ AA team at Nashville in the 
Southern League. An excellent control 
pitcher, Dawley was selected in the 
seventh round of the 1976 June 
draft. He is a Connecticut native who 
pitched four no-hitters in high school. 


Tom Foley 


Tom Foley's exceptional glove work 
at shortstop anchoring the Tampa 
infield earned him a promotion to 
the Reds’ 40-man roster for the first 
time in 1980. The 20-year-old narrowly 
missed the Florida State League 
fielding championship in 1979 after 
winning that honor a year earlier in 
the Western Carolinas League with 
Shelby. Foley was a high school sen- 
sation in Miami, where he was an 
ambidextrous football quarterback. 


Paul Householder 


Possessing a rare combination of 
speed, power, defense and throwing 
ability, Paul Householder emerged as 
one of the Reds’ brightest farm pros- 
pects. In helping to lead Nashville to 
a Southern League championship in 
1979, the switch-hitting outfielder 
batted .283 with 20 homers, 95 RBIs 
and 21 stolen bases. He also had 16 
assists to rank second among out- 
fielders and he had a .989 fielding 
percentage, the league’s best among 
all outfielders. 


Jay Howell 


Righthander Jay Howell has stepped 
up into a tougher league in each of his 
four professional seasons and increased 
his victory total each year. Last 
season, in fact, he was the top winner 
on the Indianapolis farm team with a 
10-10 record. He was the strikeout 
king in the Southern League pitching 
for Nashville in 1978. The Reds 
signed Howell out of the University 
of Colorado after picking him in the 
31st round of the 1976 draft. 


Eddie Milner 


Eddie Milner had another sensa- 
tional year on the basepaths in 1979, 
stealing 37 bases in 40 attempts to 
run his four-season total to 117 stolen 
bases. A native of Columbus, Ohio, 
Milner hit .263 with 11 homers and 
51 runs batted in at Nashville. He 
came to the Reds from Central State 
University in Ohio after being picked 
in the 21st round of the 1976 draft. 
Eddie is a cousin of Pittsburgh 
slugger John Milner. 


Rafael Santo Domingo 


Rafael Santo Domingo had his first 
major league hit in 1979, a pinch 
single against Atlanta on the next-to- 
last day of the season. His promotion 
to the major league club came after 
the switch-hitting infielder had his 
finest year in professional baseball. 


His .314 batting average ranked him 
among the leaders in the Southern 
League. During the winter, Santo 
Domingo serves the Reds as a scout 
in his native Puerto Rico. 


Bill Scherrer 


A spectacular season pitching for 
the Reds’ Tampa team earned south- 
paw Bill Scherrer a spot on the Reds 
40-man roster in 1980. Scherrer won 
12 of 15 decisions last year to go with 
a 1.81 earned run average that ranked 
second in the Florida State League. 
The hard-throwing pitcher struck out 
140 batters in 159 innings with 10 
complete games, four shutouts and 
no home runs to earn a spot on the 
Florida State League’s All-Star team. 


Duane Walker 


Duane Walker was voted the “Best 
Hustler” in the Southern League after 
leading the loop with 15 triples and 
finishing fourth in both the batting 
race with a .303 average and the stolen 
base race with 46 steals in 56 attempts. 
The lefthanded hitting outfielder was 
Cincinnati’s No. 1 draft choice in the 
secondary phase of the January 
1976 draft. 
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T he acquisition of Hector Cruz from 
the San Francisco Giants in late 
June was not considered particularly 
significant at the time, but the 26-year- 
old Puerto Rican proved to be a valua- 
ble asset in the Reds’ stretch drive for 
the Western Division title. Cruz 
became the Reds’ “fourth outfielder” 
down the stretch, filling in as a starter, 
pinch-hitter and defensive replacement 
at all three outfield positions; con- 
tributing with his enthusiastic and 
often spectacular defensive play as well 
as with his timely hitting. His hitting 
was particularly timely in August, 
when he was the team’s best hitter 
when he batted .344 with four home 
runs and 14 runs batted in, including 
four game-winners. His performance 
helped spoil the season for one of his 
brothers, Jose, who as the starting 

left fielder for Houston, had to settle 
for second place in the Western Di- 
vision race. A younger brother, Tommy, 
has played for the Texas Rangers, 
making the Cruz family one of only 
four to send three brothers to the major 
leagues. The others are the DiMaggios, 
Boyers and Alous. Hector didn’t 


puz Clutch Performer 


exactly begin producing well immedi- 
ately upon putting on a Cincinnati 
uniform. With the Giants, he had gone 
to the plate just 25 times in three 
months. But he quickly caught the 
eye of Reds hitting instructor Ted 
Kluszewski. “Hector is strong and 
quick with the bat;’ Klu said. “He has 
a sound swing, he’s a good student of 
the game and he works hard?’ That 
hard work paid off for Cruz when he 
got a chance to play regularly. From 
July 25 through the end of the season, 
he hit a solid .279, a mark not totally 
surprising considering his minor 
league credentials. Signed originally 
by the St. Louis Cardinals, Hector was 
named MVP in the Texas League in 
1973 after leading the league in 
homers, RBIs and total bases. He was 
the American Association MVP 

two years later when he hit .306 and 
knocked in 116 runs for Tulsa. That 
year, the Sporting News named him 
the “Minor League Player of the Year’ 
He showed his power to the National 
League in 1976 when he hit 13 homers 
and knocked in 71 runs as a rookie 
third baseman for the Cardinals. 


Hudepohl is indeed a rare 
find in today’s beer market. 
It is that rare, top-quality 
beer that can only be 
achieved in the timeless 
traditional fashion — with 
no short cuts that will short 
cut flavor! 


... that’s a rare, top-quality beer 
mein liebchens! 
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© 1979 Hudepohl Brewing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 45203 


Hudepohl is proud to sponsor the 1979 Western Division Champion Cincinnati Reds film “25 Men" — Copies available for use 
from the Reds and Hudepohl Brewing. 


Macs 
Cincinnati 
Debut 


Successful 


he team that John McNamara took over when he 

became manager of the Cincinnati Reds before the 
1979 baseball season was picked by most observers to 
finish third or fourth in the National League Western 
Division race. And those predictions could not even take 
into account extended injuries to George Foster, Ken 
Griffey, Tom Seaver, Bill Bonham and other key players. 
The Reds were a team in transition, not supposed to be 
in the running for the N. L. West title. Well, they were. 
Under the quiet, soft-spoken McNamara’s guidance 
the Cincinnati team won that title. “It’s satisfying and 
gratifying,’ said McNamara of his first season with the 
Reds, “but we fell short of our ultimate goal — the 
World Series. That is what we will continue to strive 
for.’ As it was, McNamara’s leadership in 1979 was one 
of the season's great managing jobs, one that began in 
spring training. There, he said, he wanted to “find out 
what makes them tick. That’s very important to me 
because over the years I’ve learned that you should 
never look for a player to give you something that he is 
not capable of giving you. Our No. 1 priority in spring 
training was to establish a pitching staff with consistency 
and depth. The key to our success was that we were able 
to do that!” McNamara’s success in 1979 capped a 16- 
year managerial career that began when he was 26 years 
old and still an active catcher. John worked in the 
minor leagues for nine years as a manager. He made it 
to the major leagues for the first time in 1968 as a 
coach for the Oakland A’s, then succeeded Hank Bauer 
as manager of that team late in the 1969 season. His 
1970 Oakland team finished second. He later managed 
the San Diego Padres for 3-1/2 years and was a coach 
with both the San Francisco Giants and California 
Angels. 


/ 
No. 4 Dunlop 


Manager John McNamara’s right 
hand man in the dugout is second 
year Reds coach Harry Dunlop, who 
formerly coached for the Kansas 
City Royals and Chicago Cubs. He 
was the manager at Wichita the 
previous two years. The coach 
spent all his playing days in the 
minor leagues, turning to managing 
at age 24. He broke into baseball 
as an 18-year-old catcher for Class 
D Bristol where he had the unusual 
distinction of catching three no- 
hitters within a 14-day period, 
including one in which pitcher Ron 
Necciai struck out all 27 batters. 


Dunlop and McNamara are’ Sac- 
ramento natives. 


No. 6 Fischer — > 


Much of the credit for developing 
the best pitching the Reds have had 
in years goes to pitching coach 
Bill Fischer, who in his first year 
with Cincinnati, impressed the 
staff with his knowledge of tech- 
nique and mechanics. The develop- 
ment of the Reds’ young hurlers, 
which was Fischer’s specialty 
during four previous seasons with 
the Kansas City organization, 
became his No. | priority for 1979. 
Fischer spent nine seasons in the 
American League as a pitcher. 
With Kansas City in 1962, Fischer 
pitched 84.1 consecutive innings 
without allowing a base on balls, 

a mark that still stands as a 
major league record. 


No. 2 Nixon 


Russ Nixon, who last year took 
over as the Reds’ third base coach 
in his fourth year on the coaching 
staff, has been with the Reds 
organization since 1970. In his 
six years as a minor league skipper 
prior to moving up to the major 
league team, Russ led his clubs to 
one championship and four second 
place finishes. Nixon spent all of 
his 13-year playing career in the 
American League, catching for 
Cleveland, Boston and Minnesota. 
He originally signed with the 
Indians after an outstanding 
amateur career in the Cincinnati 
area when he was the national 
Player of the Year in American 
Legion baseball. 
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No. 11 Plaza 


A veteran of 28 years in baseball 
as a player, coach and manager, 
Ron Plaza begins his third year as 
a member of the Reds major league 
coaching staff. He is now in his 10th 
year in the Cincinnati organization, 
having served as the Reds’ minor 
league coordinator prior to joining 
the major league club. During a 10- 
year managerial career in the minor 
leagues, he led teams to champion- 
ships in the Midwest and Florida 
State Leagues. The 44-year-old 
native of Passaic, N. J. was an 
infielder in his playing days in the 
Cardinal farm system, where he 
spent 12 years. He coached for the 
Seattle Pilots in the American 
League in 1969. 
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Dick Wasner, Reds President 
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A pre-game visit to the dugout. 


When Bob Howsam stepped aside and turned over the day-to-day operation 
of the Cincinnati Reds to Dick Wagner in February of 1978, Reds fans knew the 
name and his background but not too much more. Richard Wagner (no middle 
name). Born 1927 in Central City, Nebraska. Small town boy. High school sports. 
The Navy. Minor league baseball. Arena manager. Radio station manager. Pro- 
motion director with Ice Capades. The St. Louis Cardinals with Bob Howsam. 
Reds fans have grown to know Dick Wagner as a good tough businessman. Now, 
here’s a closer look at the man who runs the Reds as he answers some different 


questions. 


Q. Did you ever play sports as a 
kid? 

A. Oh, yes. All of them. I liked basket- 
ball the best. I was a tall kid by the 
standards of the 1940's (6-foot plus). 

I lettered in football, too. There was no 
high school baseball team. Those were 
interesting years. It was wartime, and 
kids grew up fast in those days. The men 
were gone to war so there were a lot 

of opportunities to step in and do things 
I didn’t play basketball my senior year. 
Instead, I was asked to coach a small 
class “D” high school, Hordville (Nebr.). 
They had to get special permission from 
the state athletic association for me to 
coach. We had a winning season, too. 
After high school, I refereed football 
and basketball. 
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Q. What were your other 
interests? 


A. The newspaper business always 
interested me. My wife liked to 
embarrass me by telling stories about 
the Gossip Spark. That was the news- 
paper I started. I guess I was about 10 
or 11. I sold ads; the rate was 5¢ an 
inch. Even had a classified section. I 
ran the paper on an old ditto machine. 
It sold for one cent. In my teens I was 
a sports stringer for the daily papers 
in Omaha, Lincoln and Grand Island 
and also for the wire services. I got one 
real scoop on a news story. It was a 


train wreck. My dad worked for the rail- 


road so all the men knew me. | got past 
the security lines and talked to the 
president of the Union Pacific. He 


didn’t know who I was or why I was 
asking questions. I was just a 15-year- 
old kid. I was really proud of that. I 
even got a letter of congratulations 
from the wire service. | even got some 
by-lines for some of my sports stories. 
These were some great experiences. 
Like I said, kids had a chance to do 
things and grow up fast. 


Q. What else do you remember 
about those days? 

A. I loved big band music. Since my 
father worked for the railroad, I had a 
pass to ride the trains. I’d take the 
morning train to Omaha, spend a 
couple.hours walking and looking in 
the stores, then go see the movie and 
the big band show in the afternoon. 

(Continued Page 62) 


Valves may look alike, but... 
there can be a big difference inside. 


nd ) The inside story on \ 
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Reds Staff 


Administrative ots 
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Roger Ruhl Don Tecklenburg 
Vice President Marketing Business Manager 


Jim Winters Doug Bureman Gordy Coleman Doug Duennes 


Jim Ferguson 
Director Broadcasting Traveling Secretary Dwector Speaker's Bureau Director Stadium Opns. 


Dwector Publicity 


Bob Kruetzkamp John Olberding Bill Stewart Charlie Taylor Janet Wendel 
Director Special Projects Director Publications Director Ticket Department Director Group Sales Director Season Tickets 


Marsha Beal Norma Blankenship Susan Burns Chris Carey John Chalk Pat Coffey Jim Harkness Bob Harrison Vicki Henderson 
Scoreboard Accounting Dept Broadcasting Dept. Marketing Stadium Operations Administrative Staft Advertising Sales Administrative Staff Administrative Staft 
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Brian Hunterman Ginny Kamp Chris Krabbe Mike Krekeler Brooks Lawrence Deborah Lohr Jonell Moody Pat Mulroney Joe Nichols i 
Stadium Operations ‘Stadium Operations Assistant to Controller Ticket Dept Administrative Staff Ticket Dept Group Sales Administrative Assistant Ticket Dept 
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John O'Brien Greg Park Dorcas Patten Joyce Pfarr Rose Price Jack Reese Monica Schack C. Scheidenberger 
Ticket Dept Accounting Dept Administrative Assistant Administrative Assistant Accounting Dept Stadium Operations Ticket Dept Accounting Dept. 


SZ 
Betty Sheldon Bernie Stowe Lubie Veal Judy Waters 
PBX Equipment Manager Turf Superintendent Administrative Staff 


Reds Staff 


Player Development 


Chief Bender Joe Bowen Ray Shore 
Vice President Player Development Vice President Scouting Special Assignment Scout 


Minor Leagues 


Sal Artiaga Lois Schneider Wilma Mann Woody Woodward Ted Kluszewski Scott Breeden Marc Bombard 


Business Coordinator Administrative Assistant Scouting Field Coordinator Hitting Instructor Pitching Instructor Pitching Coach 
Player Development . 


RS 


Jim Beauchamp Mike Compton George Scherger Jim Lett Greg Riddoch Jim Hoff 
Mgr, Indianapolis Mor.. Nashville Mgr, Tampa Mgr. Shelby ir, Eugene Mgr, Billings 


Scouting 


Larry Barton, Jr. Larry Barton, Sr.* Gene Bennett Porter Blinn David Calaway 


Bill Clark Larry D'Amato Reno DeBenedetti Elmer Gray Edwin Howsam Julian Mock 


*Special Assignment Scout 


os 


Chet Montgomery Tony Robello* Johnny Sierra Neil Summers Fred UhIman George Zuraw 
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Cincinnati Reds 


Rick Auerbach 
No. 23. B-R. T-R. 6-0, 175 
Born 2-15-50, Glendale, Cal. 


Scott Brown 
No. 53. B-R. T-R. 6-6, 213 
Born 8-30-56, DeQuincy, La. 


Hector Cruz 
No. 7. B-R. T-R. 5-11, 170 
Born 4-2-53, Arroyo, Puerto Rico 
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Born 8-22-49, Defiance, Ohio 
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Johnny Bench 
No. 5. B-R. T-R. 6-1, 215 
Born 12-7-47, Binger, Okla. 
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Bruce Berenyi 
No. 38. B-R. T-R. 6-3, 205 
Born 8-21-54, Bryan, Ohio 
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Bill Bonham 
No. 42. B-R. T-R. 6-3, 195 
Born 10-1-48, Glendale, Cal. 


Year Club Wt ERA G GS CG 
1370 Huron ri 30 1% 2 0 
197! Tacoma 21 246 8 G 0 
1971 Chicago 27 465 33 7 oO 
1972) Wienita WwW 4 356 8 16 7 
1972 Chicago 1310 W 4 0 
1973 Chicago 7 § 302 44 18 3 
1974 Chicago 14-22 365 44 SE 10 
1978 Chicago 1395 472 38 3 TF 
1976 Chicago 9-13 427 32 31 3 
1977 Chicago 10-13 435 34) 
1978 Cincennati WS 384 2333 1 
1979 Cincinnati 9.7 378 2 2% 2 
Major League Tolle 73-02 3.99296 210 27 1409 1491 


LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING: AB—408. 73. HALO. ABI—22_ Pel — 
LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE SAVES: 19724, 19/36. 19741 Fotal—11_ 
LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE SHUTOUTS: 1974—2 1975-2 Totel—4 


Jose Brito 
No. 54. B-R. T-R. 6-2, 160 
Born 10-28-59, Salcedo, Dom. Republic 


Wt ERA G GS CG iP Rh ER so 
66 520 15 4 4 © 19 6 SF BF 
1-3 366 © 2% 4 «185 132 74 63 EF 107 
Wt. 7 243 28 26 167 126 (57 45 a2 154 


Steve Christmas 
No. 62. B-L. T-R. 6-0, 190 
Born 12-9-57, Orlando, Fla. 


Dan Driessen 
No. 22. B-L. T-R. 5-11, 190 


Pet G AB OR OM 28 58 . 
ws en NS “§ Born 7-29-51, Hilton Head, S. Car. 
106 352 535810 2m 2 
363122377 0 9B 8 39 2S Your Bet Go AB OR OM 
1970 zi 03 242 28 42} 
1977 M7 1% 468 720983 OS 
322 135 451 62 155 SP 4 
403 a? 181 «42 ™” “™ ‘ 
301 302 as6 49 10 1S 2 
2a1 150 470 63 132 23 
2a 210 ms 
247 98 299 32 oe ” ' 
WO 151 595 7S 161 3 4 
260 183 524 Ba 131 23 3 
. 79 250150 51$ 72 129 26 3 
Dave Collins ‘Major League Totals 279 912 2440 387 782135 20 
© 
No. 29. B-B. T-L. 5-10, 175 
- > ct 
Born 10-20-52, Rapid City, S. Dak. 
Year Club Pet G ABR H 28 38 HR ABS BB SO SB 
Téano Falls 7s 68 200 6 8 6 1 2 a1 St 2 Tr F ] 
Davenport 28 M0 M7 61 100 13 7 4 4g 82 58 32 om roley 
Saiinas M3 8 163 3 35 7 2 6 2 
5 Paso e 332 2 32a G4 114 15 4 o 4 Mu No. 59. B-L. T-R. 6-1, 160 
ait Lake Cit at St tg at 7&§&s HB BR 
Saiitonie 76 03 319 4t 8S 19 4 2 Ow OM OES OM Born 10-9-59, Columbus, Ga. 
Sait Lake City MO 38 3 28 49 «15 «4 2 O12 8 oe 39 
= 3 eee See Ree ee Re Year Chub _Pet. G AB AH 28 38 HR RBI_BB SO SB 
Cimesnnati 216 102 02 13 22 ' 9 ° 7 1s “™ ba 1577 § “ngs 234 ” 9 Pid 33 t z2 3 cud 4 7 
Gincionali 318122 386 59 128 18 4 3S P86 1978 Shetty 2 4 424 55 Bt Bk 8 
WL. Totals 207 27 498 62 148 07 4 3 42 42 66 23 sete eee mee AAS ee a ee 
AL. Totals 255_312 1086 192277 348 1205 109 176 81 
Mejor League Tolale 260 5 y27_151 242 toa 


Geoff Combe 
No. 48, B-R. T-R. 6-2, 185 
Born 2-1-56, Melrose, Ma. 


cub Wi ERA G GS CG poe oR 88 sO 
Eugene a3 t 2 “302 99 a0 » 2 
Tampa 9-2 1 o we 7 31 9 6 
Three Awers &6 oo isa r ™ Mm 68 
Naan 2-6 o o wo » m= 6 
Indianapolis 3-0 0 9 7 2% 32 ™ 7 
Nashville ss o.uh68 or 2 » cal 


Dave Concepcion 
No. 13. B-R. T-R. 6-1, 180 
Born 6-17-48, Aragua, Venezuela 


ROM 26 38 HA AD 


oe euienu--o-0 


“Major League Totsie 270 1349 


Vic Correll 
No. 9. B-R. T-R. 5-9, 175 
Born 2-5-46, Florence, S. Car. 


1978 Cc 
WU Toisis 
AL Totals 
Major League Totals 


1909 122 
a a OS te EL 
1913 123 251 ss 


wlelw) CG=noGe+enunuosiS 


sole] caGen~-c000uoKu 
- 


| 
BlolB] sw 


v22_ 128218 


George Foster 
No. 15. B-R. T-R. 6-1; 190 
Born 12-1-48,Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Club Ll HR ABI BB SO SB 
Meutore 70 7390 2 2 3 
Fresno 144 1% 85 37 «59 
SF 2 i Pk yd 
Phoenix 124 6 6 4 St 4 
sf G Set 3 o 
§F-Cin 4 13 5B 29 120 (7 
Cneinnaty 2 oe, 5's! & 
Indvanay 130 1% 60 44 109 4 
c " 4 4 o 

7 7 4) 9 $2 3 
139 2. 78 40 73 2 
172 29°°321 $20 89 17 
197 “52°19 «61 «107: «6 

nreinevaty 281 158 404 97 170 "40°120 70 «138 4 

mcenmath 302 321 449 68 133. 3 98 59 105 0 
League Ti 287 JOSS 3641 551 1086 201 Gov 352 747 41 


Cesar Geronimo 
No. 20. B-L. T-L. 6-2, 175 
Born 3-11-48, El Seibo, Dominican Republic 


G aB R HW 28 38 HA so SB 

1 ooo 1 1 5. 6¢e 

Jobason City 1 BD See. ae 
Fi Lavdale st St ares Ey, 
2 Leet 6) pes 8 

7" 940 2 WF 6 OS 

9 o os 2 2 5 0 

18 2°24 &) 3 8t 2 

70 97 42 7% bw 2 

eoiW.34n 3 7% S$ 

hn a a ee | 

rr er re ae ae | 

490028 2585 22 

102 4 2S 

a 7 $8 8 

23.386 38 85 a4 a 

4269 3311 434 667 72 


Ken Griffey 
No. 30. B-L. T-L. 6-0, 195 
Born 4-10-50, Donora, Pa. 


Chub Pet. G AB OR 1B 
Biagentan zey 49 «+153 22 7 
Sioux Fats 244 51 168 20 3 

" ” 
Three Rovers 2 
3 

7 

4 

5 

3 

£ ey 
re & 
8 

4 
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Career Records 


Jay Howell 
No. 43. B-R. T-R. 6-3, 200 
Born 11-26-55, Miami, Fla. 


Sam Mejias 
No. 28. B-R. T-R. 6-0, 170 
Born 5-9-52, Santiago, Dominican Republic 


Bill Scherrer 
No. 52. B-L. T-L. 6-4, 180 
Born 1-20-58, Tonawanda, NY. 


Your Club so Pct. G ABR H 28 38 HR RBI BB SO SB Yeer clus WL ERA G GS CG IP HA ER BB $0 
1976 Eugene 73 So Ww 04 © 20 50 7? 1977 Sheiby 39 353 27 2% S 158 132 OF 62 105 122 
1977 Tampa n ty 200 4 23 2 1 1978 = Shetby O&2 406 0 $ Hn 2 “4 2% #18 
1978 Nasnnite *173 72 @iizts&z7 Zo 45 #3 1978 Eugene 6&4 354 13 13 64 «66t o 3 42 8 
1979 _ Indianapolis 73 Wess we 8G 1979 Tampa 123 181 25 24 10 189 126 43325140 
103 i 39 SO rH $ e 
2 @€eoaeo 6 9 “#3 
8s 3 3 6 32 71 6 6 
St. Lowis 3 1 ooo ° 2 22 
1977 Montreal 23 4 ‘ 3 5 2 v 1 
1978 Montreal 13 ? 0698 6 2 6s 0 
1979 Indianapolis x s t a 24 v7 rid $s 
Cc 3 ae) J ° 2 5-22 
a2 6 1 3 A s 2” 3 
Paul Householder . — 
No. 56. B-B. T-R. 6-0, 180 Tom Seaver 
Born 9-4-58, Columbus, Ohio No. 41. B-R. T-R. 6-1, 210 
A . 
Sent ene Sree vo soss Eddie Milner Born 11-17-44, Fresno, Cal. 
vo76 6 a “9 
tai Shetty. 232 17 03 2 ite 2 32 No. 57. B-L. T-L. 6-0, 170 Yeor club Wi ERA G GS ca 1P_H A _ER 8B 380 
23 4 1 2 i 
1979 Nahwelle Hae aS iS oe Oo Born 5-21-55, Columbus, Ohio Wer ner'vorn Ef HY 28S oF 3 0 
- : = 33 278 204 6h 48 205 
__ Club H 26 30 HA RBI BB SO SB Yorn = = 4 ‘ 4 = a 
i 7 ahi * - 
sem it 3s ; - eH = HH ie York 35 206 210 «81 «S661 °280 
ney eee 2 eS Se Yor. 35 22 25 02 85 77 29 
Nashvilie 7 12 12 1 $1 48 30 35 York +4 mun hm 
Indianapolis % 6 2 6 5 8 62 York = eR | = 
= PR Ba ERE 
N. 
Tom Hume Einclana 23 Mie ew 
incemnati 
No. 47. B-R. T-R. 6-1, 180 Major League Totals 235.139 2.85 40S Gap 105 dasa 2788 10) 


Born 3-29-53, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WL ERA G GS co 

TAT 5 

s 8 e) 

* 7.12 ? 

1975 Three Rivers 2 2 

1975 Indianupolis 6-6 4 

1976 Indianapolis 9-12 8 

1977 Indvanapolis 5-6 2 

1977 Cincinnati 3 ° 

Bat 3 

10-9 2 

M. 1 = 21-23 5 
CIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING - 

(Hoe 6. Ne 


Junior Kennedy 
No. 26. B-R. T-R. 6-0, 185 
Born 8-9-50, Ft. Gibson, Okla. 


Ray Knight 
No. 25. B-R. T-R. 6-2, 185 
Born 12-28-52, Albany, Ga. 


Club G aB OR HK 
Sioux Fails a te Me 
Three Ravers 7 2 2 6 
The St 193 4) Sa 
Indi 7a 253 20 SS 


Indianay 1207 352 4% 80 
Coneinn mo 4 2 
Indtanapo! 123 434 58118 
Indianapotis 110 396 47 106 
i 2 8 2 
Cincines 83 68 7 13 
c 150 551 64 1 

1 League Totals 327 719 80 i148 


Mike LaCoss 
No. 51. B-R. T-R. 6-4, 190 
Born 5-30-56, Glendale, Cal. 


wb 28 398 HA ABI 
Aberdeen 5 o 6° 
Stockton 6 J 2 
O-Ft. Worth ° oo 
BFL Worth ee ee 
Rochester “ 5 3 
Rochester rs 
Ind-anapols > 3 ° 
indeanapole 9 ‘ ' 
Coneinnaty 0 ° Q 
Indanapolis BI 5 3 
Indianapolis ‘4 2 
Phoenix % 9 0 
Coneinnats 220 
newnnaty 7 @ J 
s 2 , 


88 so s6 


7 


wl no-nuonu-nole 


Year Cleb ERA G GS CG ie um 6 UE 

1974 Billings 3 6 vrs #0 7 

22 8 $51 131 61 48 

25 9 62 148 66 53 

ay 27 8 «(186 18) «93 BO. 

1978 Indianapolis w 1 130 129 «62 «50 
1978 Cincinnati 15 2 (96 104 56 48 46 
1979 Cancinn: 32.6 26 209 92 60 79 

s 307148128 


Major League Total: x a7 302 
LIFETIME MAJOR (00. H— 11. HR—O. ABI—1. Pet — 110 


LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE SHUTOUTS: 1978—1 1979—1 


Charlie Leibrandt 
No. 44. B-R. T-L. 6-4, 195 
Born 10-4-56, Chicago, Il. 


Year Cheb Wt ERA G GS CG 4 
1978 Eugene 4063 2«°49 2a 
1978 Tampa or 6 6S & & 
1978 |ndianapotis 21263 4 41 2 
1979 Indianapolis B14 293 27 2 5 162 146 
1979 Concinnate oo 000 3 0 0 +=% 


Paul Moskau 
No. 31. B-R. T-R. 6-2, 210 
Born 12-20-53, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Wt ERA G GS 


is75 Bilngs SS oO ro 
1975 Eugene "0 7 
Th Rivers 3 nn 


|4)-onone 


—__ {hast nome run 7 
LIFETIME MAJOR LE. 


Ron Oester 
No. 16. B-B. T-R. 6-1, 175 
Born 5-5-56, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cub 

ge 
Tampa 
Three Revers 
Indvanapolis 
Indianaponis 
Cincimnati 
Indianapalis 


Year 
ists 8) 
197S 
1976 
977 
1978 
1978 
1979 
979 


elOmoauen 


LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING: AB—1116, H—169, HA—11, RBY 
{Last home run 6-4-79 at Riverfront off Swan, N.Y } 

LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE SHUTOUTS: 1967—2, 1068—5, iGe9—S, 1970—2, 
19714, 1972—3. 1973—3, 19745, 19755. 1976—5, 1977—7, 1978—1. 
1979—5. Totai—S2. 


Mario Soto 
No. 36. B-R. T-R. 6-0, 180 
Born 7-12-56, Bani, Dominican Republic 


WL ERA G GS CG IP 
$ 3 2 30 
26 


Club 


Year 


’ 3 

' 1 4 

10 2 

1976 Indanapols 6 
1978 Cincinnati 1 9 
1979 Indianapolis o 9 
1979 Cy O06 
Major Le n 2 


LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING 


LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE SHUTOUTS 


Harry Spilman 
No. 12. B-L. T-R. 6-1, 185 
Born 7-18-54, Albany, Ga. 


F nk P t Yeor Club Pet. GA 26 38 HR ABE BB SO SB 
Ya as ore ira zones 4 tt Ww 2 : ] aa = FT 
1975 amps 1" ry ' 
No. 35. B-R. T-R. 6-2, 205 1976 Tampa 249 118 zelz eas 
373 13: bi 
Born 8-21-57, Alhambra, Cal. Indeanapolis 795 133 2% 43 7 68 57 2 
” Cincinnati 0 4 600 0 68 Ut CUO 
Indianapolis 2s 671 2 3 3 2 3 © 
club ERA G Gs CG RA ER Cincinnati 24 43 3.0 «6 5 7 a 
Brieng: 2% 1% 13 3 a 623 Major Le: Toti 7 47 Ca a) 5 7 Cm | 
Tampa. 318 21 9 2 so 67 Seer ogee Totete 2 
Threw Pivers 6 7 4) “ 
7220 6 se SO 
4 3 3% 9 
%» 10 s ri} a 
3. 698 62 a? 45 


LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE 
LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE SHUTOU' 


Rafael Santo Domingo 


Dave Tomlin 
No. 37. B-L. T-L. 6-3, 185 
Born 6-22-49, Maysville, Ky. 


Wi ERA G GS CG oP HW 
No. 21. B-B. T-R. 6-0, 160 ream wa 6 8 
. . 63 24) cla 1 6 
Born 11-24-55, Orocovis, Puerto Rico $i 3e Bolt 
6-10 311 aw 7 2 1399 
indianapolis 74223 41 0 0) Of 
Year Clue a ee 1972 indianapolis 5627 % 7 2 
1974 Bitings 233 UM “1 2 23 0 9 6 w 3 1972) Cimcannati oo 900 Ur a 4 
1975 271 % 48 7 ¥ 1 9 70 $ “4 0 1973 indianapolis 3 352 25 0 0 aha 
1975 72 110 341 2 OOD S ae 5 Ee 7 6 36 2 462 ée oOo @ 2 
1976 207 B4 222 «28 o 460 6 6 a0 4 Ss) 168 2 ooo 48 
977 281 192 438 68 123 w?ra? as nn 7 2.046% 4 OO 0 58 
1978 25 22 44 4 . 30 2 7 2 Ww oO #2323 oF 0 06 63 
1978 75 4a 1% 3 wm» 4 2 2 Ss iy 2 4 or 284 49 ° o 7 
1979 314 108 322 38 10) 24 7 3 49 35 45 19 4-4 300 76 0 0 102 
1979 er. 7-6 0 ne oe gs 1978 Cincinnat: 9-1 581 S? 0 0 6 
7? 6 6 1 0 6 © 0 ¥ a O 1979 Cincinnais 2.2264 83 6 0 58 
Major Leogue Totals 72-12 3.67 308 0 0 460 


Manny Sarmiento 
No. 45. B-R. T-R. 5-11, 170 
Born 2-2-56, Cagua Aragua, Venezuela 


We ERA G GS CG IPH 

ze o 2 « 

26 ° 67 $2 

- 8 6 126 «112 

6 8 Oo 129 104 

WS o 6 49 

$1 o «a & 

4 o 8 4s 

0-0 o 0 2 

com 97 tC] 127 «103 

1973 Indvanops 1a oo 38 4 
1979_Concinnati o- 4 Oo. 39 7 ? 
Major League Toisle W412 371 132 5 0 250220 +119 +103 a8 


LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING: AB—30. H—O_ HA—O. ABI—O. Pci — 000 
LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE SAVES: '977—1 1978-5 Torei—6 


LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE SAVES: A5—37, 


LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING: 1973— 
1979—1__ Toral—12. 


HAO, ABI—1. Pet — 1395 
. 19742, 1975—1, 1977-3, 1978—4, 


Duane Walker 
No. 58. B-L. T-L. 6-0, 180 
Born 3-13-57, Pasadena, Tx. 


Club Pet GAB AH 20 38 HA ABI BB SO sB 
Tampa a: a a rT ro 0 3 7 1917 
Eugene 285 46 172 41 48 Ot 10 kK 
Tampa 249 122 466 67 116 «13 7 2 3 48 75 40 
Nashwifie 240 103 288 6 15 3 2 3 3 43 18 
Nashville 303 143 545 97 165 26 15" 9 87 BOG? a5 


The Real Reds Fun is 


at the Ballpark in ‘80. 


There’s nothing quite like bein 
Family fun. A good time with friends. Hot 


at the ballgame. 


Ogs. 


Yelling at the umpire. Cheering the Reds. What a 
great way to spend an afternoon or evening! 


Other Special Dates: 
1980 SPECIAL DATES 


Official National League 
Opener: Wednesday, April 9. 
Opening Nite: Friday, April 11. 
(Free pennant to everybody.) 
Jacket Day: Sunday, April 13. 
(Free Reds jacket to every boy or 
girl 14 and under accompanied by a 
separate paying adult.) 

Teen Nite: Friday, May 2. (Young 
persons thru age 19 may purchase 
$4.50 reserved seats for $2.50.) 


APRIL 


Fare 
8 
All-Star at? at 
Game 7-35 7°35 


25 26 
NY NY 
8:05 12:05 
27 28 29 30 
NY MON MON |MON 
2:05 47.35 7 35 7.35 


Ox TOIB-E-R 


BAL BAY SIN. 


College Nite: Friday, May 9. 
(College students and their dates 
may purchase $4.50 reserved seats 
for $3.00.) 

Marching Band Festival: 
Sunday, May 11. 

Family Nite: Monday, June 9. 
(Head of household pays $4.50 for 
reserved seat; other members of 
immediate family may purchase 
$4.50 reserved seats for $2.50.) 
Country Music Nite: Friday, 
June 20. 


MAY 
[sun | Mon| Tue | weo| THU | Fri | sar] 
| 


5 6 7 
NY NY NY 
8.05 8 05 8 05 


15| 16] 17 
| DET |MON~ |MON 
7:00 [1:35 [2:15 


19 20 21 
PHIL PHIL | PHIL 
7:35 7°35 7:35 


29 30 31 
SD SD SD 
10.00_f10:00_j10-00 


AUGUST 


PHIE | 
1:35 


ea 
A 
10:00 1 


ad | af? 
10:00 [10-0 


rat's 
0:30 


HAVEABALL! — REDSVS.EXPos 
WE ALWAYS DO! 


a » Bs 
Dt fF = 


y et 
MVAY25 ftw senna 


1 2 
PHIL = JPHIL 
8:05 7-05 

até 
4:20 


Farmers Nite: Saturday, July 19. 
Business Day Specials: Wed., 
April 16; Wed., May 14; Thurs., 
June 12; Wed., August 6; Thurs., 
September 18. : 
Senior Citizen’s Dates: Wed., 
April 16; Wed., May 14; Thurs., 
June 12; Mon., July 21; Wed., 
August 6; Thurs., September 18. 
(Persons 65 and over may purchase 
$4.50 reserved seats for $2.00.) 


Other special dates to be announced. 


JUNE 


[sun | MON| tue | weo| tHu | FRI | sar) 


ee Lela | 
4:00 [810 10:30 [10:30 


29 
HST 
6:00 


SEPTEMBER 
1 2 3 5 I) ¢ 
STL ST.L STL CHI CHI 
2:15 1835 18:35 2.30 _|1:00 
Balas "| 
2:30 47:35 17:35 _|7:35 
10:30 {10:30 


25 26 27 
SD HST | HST 
4:00 18:35 48:35 


ALL TIMES ARE CINCINNATI TIME. 


FIELD BOXES 
Aan 
bf] Fee 
PLAZA RESERVED 
woo YC 


LOGE BOXES 


ae 


LOGE RESERVED 


Ticket Information 


The Cincinnati Reds do their very best to try to make it easy 
for fans to purchase tickets to upcoming games. 


AT THE STADIUM...The ticket office, located on the West 
side of the Plaza, is open seven days a week from 9:00 AM til 
5:30 PM during the season. Ticket customers may drive across 
the taxi ramp and park free when purchasing tickets. Seats 
for all games are on sale. 


AT THE GAME... Advance ticket windows inside Riverfront 
Stadium are open before, during and after every Reds home 
game, and seats for future dates are on sale. These ticket 
windows are located behind Aisle 204 on the green Plaza Level 
and behind Aisle on the red Loge Level of the Stadium. 


CINCINNATI 

580 Walnut Street (580 Gifts & News) 

Riverfront Stadium 

Suburban Burkhardt’s Stores in Kenwood, 
Tri-County, Northgate, Florence 

Suburban Elder-Beerman Stores in Beechmont Mall, 
Swifton Center 


Home Federal Savings & Loan, Western Hills 


OHIO Continued 


Marting’s, Inc. 

-- Crawford County Auto Club 
Guernsey County Auto Club 
The Style Shop 

$ 


Shop, Inc. Washington Court House 


Fairfield Pharmacy Zanesville 


Reds Ticket Outlets so. 


Muskingum Motor Club Huntington 


How to order 
tickets by mail 


1. Specify date of game or games and the 
number and price of tickets desired. 


2. Make check or money order payable to 
Cincinnati Reds, Inc. (Please do not 
send cash or stamps.) 


3. Add50¢ postage and handling charges. 


4. Mail to CINCINNATI REDS, INC., 
P. O. BOX 1970 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
45201. 

NOTE: Box and Reserved Seat Tickets for 

all dates, including Special Extra Fun 

Dates, may be ordered in advance. 

NOTE: REDS tickets purchased in ad- 

vance may be charged to MASTER 

CHARGEand VISA/BANK AMERICARD. 


LOGE 


(300 SERIES) 


CLUB 


(400 SERIES) 


PLAZA 


(200 SERIES) 


FIELD | cea 


{100 SERIES) 


Admission Prices 


BOR OES eA aancc Blecd OPA cess $5.50 
ClubsBox Seats... $4.7 Sates $7.50 
Reserved: Seats. -4..25.32¢.44. $4.50 
* Loge Reserved.............. $3.00 


* (sold only day of game unless all 
other tickets sold in advance) 


GIFT CERTIFICATES... Your gift of Reds baseball action 
will be much appreciated. Use them for birthdays, graduation, 
any occasion. The $1 certificates come in booklets of $10 and 
$25 and are available at 580 Walnut, Riverfront Stadium and by 
mail. Good for any 1980 regular season game (subject to avail- 
ability of seats). 

GROUP SALES...The Reds offer preferred seating and a 
salute on the message board to groups of 30 or more. Contact 
Group Sales Director Charlie Taylor for all the details. 


Southern Sporting Goods 
.... Hoosier Sporting Goods 


Indianapolis . 


B&G Drugs, Inc. 


Clark's Sporting Goods 


Ist Security Bank 


Buzzard’s Nest #5, Sears 


Zwick Music Co. 
Dawahare’s (Fayette Mall) 
.... Dawahare’s (The Mall) 
Maysville Sport Shop 


Jack's Drugs 

... Marting’s, Inc. 
Buzzard’s Nest #3 
Sears 

Downtown Drugs WEST VIRGINIA 


Southside Pharmacy 
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Riverfront Stadium Now 
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The Ball Park of The 70's 


By Si Burick 
Sports Editor, Dayton Daily News 


t’s not the kind of memory an old 

sports writer likes to admit. 
Nevertheless, in all honesty, I have to 
say that I waged a losing campaign 
against building Cincinnati's then- 
proposed new stadium downtown. 

This was in the mid-60s. Crosley 
Field, that picturesque old (and old- 
fashioned) ball park was doomed. It 
simply wasn't big enough with its 
approximate 30,000 seating capacity 
to handle a major league club that had 
big ideas for the future. New stadiums 
(or stadia, to satisfy the purists) were 
being built, or were on the drawing 
boards in other major league towns. 
And now there was talk, as the Nation- 
al Football League began to expand, 
that, given the right kind of park, Cin- 
cinnati might be awarded a franchise. 
Indeed, football had been played on 
some occasions at old Crosley, or 
Redland Field, as it used to be known, 
but the park simply wasn’t built 
for it. 


Now, after a decade of play in Riv- 
erfront Stadium, where the Reds play- 
ed their first game June 30, 1970, 
and where, in the fall of the same year, 
the Bengals played their first game as 
a member of the NFL’s American 
Conference, I realize how wrong I was 
in opposing a downtown address. 

My feeling was that the new stadium 
belonged on the northern edge of the 
city. It seemed so logical then. We 
had Interstate 75 going. We had Inter- 
state 71 about to be built. We had 
Interstate 275 being started to circle 
Cincinnati. All of which, my logic had 
it, made the proposed site of Blue Ash 
at the northeast tip of the city the 
most logical site. 

Gosh, but I was humiliated when a 
man high in Cincinnati’s government 
charged me with selfishness. Gene 
Ruehlmann, then the Mayor of Cincin- 
nati, accused me of trying to save a 
10-or-15-minute ride to the heart of 
the city from Dayton when I was on 


the way to the park. That was funny 
for a guy who spent half his life trav- 
eling in airplanes, traveling far and 
wide in quest of stories for my 
newspaper. 

The city wanted the Stadium on 
the Riverfront as part of its commend- 
able effort to put new life in Cincin- 
nati’s downtown — no matter how 
many more millions it would cost. I 
can’t say that I blame anyone for that. 
The point is that, once the final de- 
cision was made, the plan worked. And 
I’m delighted to admit that once the 
final decision was made, I backed off 
100 percent and went along on the 
theory that a new Stadium downtown 
was better than no new Stadium at 
all. And I've loved the place, properly 
named Riverfront Stadium, ever since. 

I was present on Friday night, June 
27, several days before the opener, 
when aptly named Wallace M. Power 
pushed a button that turned on the 
Stadium’s lighting system for the first 


time after dark. Power earned this 
distinction as the city’s Public Util- 
ities Director. I'm sure “Wally” won't 
mind my saying that this wasn’t quite 
as dramatic as when President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt pushed a button in 
the White House in Washington that 
turned on the lights at Crosley Field 
for the first major league night game 
in history some 35 years earlier. That 
earlier bit of historic button-pushing 
was dark by comparison. This flashing 
on of 1,648 bulbs, each of 1,500-watts 
strength, putting it lightly, turned 
night into day. 

On the night of June 30, 1970, the 
lights were turned on again for River- 
front Stadium’s first baseball game — 
the Reds vs. the Atlanta Braves. 

For history’s, or trivia's, sake, here 
are a few reminders of what happened 
in the “opener.” 

Sad to say, the Reds lost the first 
game in their new edifice, 8-2. There 
was a question about home runs. 
Would Riverfront lend itself to over- 
the-fence pokes like cozy old Crosley? 
We got the answer in the first five 
minutes after ex-National League 
and ex-Red President Warren Giles 
threw out the first pitch. 

Boom! Cincinnati starter Jim 
McGlothlin threw a pitch to the liking 
of Atlanta's Henry Aaron. It was only 
proper, I guess, that the man who is 
recorded in history as the game's 
greatest-ever homerun hitter would 
smash a 3-and-2 delivery over the 
fence — No. 577 on the way to his 
Babe Ruth-record-shattering career 
total of 755. Later, Rico Carty hit a 
three-run shot out of the park. For 
trivia's sake, the winning pitcher was 
Pat Jarvis. 

That was just the first of two Sta- 
dium special days. Exactly two weeks 
later, the 41st All-Star game was 
played there and the National League 
won, 5-4, in 12 innings. The winning 
run was scored on Pete Rose's historic 
crash at the plate into catcher Ray 
Fosse. 


For another historic note of more or 


less importance, the first manager 
ever thrown out of a Stadium game by 
the umpires was the Reds’ first-year 
leader, Sparky Anderson who was 
ejected during the opening loss to 
Atlanta. 


There were early doubts about the 
almost total AstroTurf coverage of 
the field, as designed by Bob How- 
sam, ex-president of the Reds. Only 
the areas around the bases and the 
mound were uncovered, then as now. 
At no other park had baserunners 
taken off on turf, not dirt. Commis- 
sioner Bowie Kuhn was doubtful. 

So was Warren Giles. So was Larry 
MacPhail, the man who put lights in 
Crosley Field. But all changed their 
minds about the practicality of 
turf-covered baselines. 

Despite their opening loss, the Reds 
went on to finish the season, with 40 
games to go in the Stadium, in first 
place in the Western Division with 
102 victories; went on to beat Pitts- 
burgh for the pennant, but lost the 
World Series to Baltimore. 

The club was to be the National 
League's Team of the Seventies, 
finishing the decade last season with 


six division titles, four pennants, two 
World’s Championships. 

Significantly, there was a time when 
the rarest achievement in Cincinnati 
baseball was an attendance of a 
million paid admissions. It had 
happened only four times at old 
Crosley, 1956-57-61-65. The Reds 
finished their first (partial) season at 
Riverfront with a then-record 
1,803,568 admissions; followed with 
two years of 1.5 and 1.6 million plus, 
and have hit over 2 million customer 
totals in each of the last seven years. 
The high was 2,629,708 in 1976. 

The old downtown fears of doubters 
like this one disappeared long ago. 
The builders constructed a flood wall 
that protects against an Ohio River 
rise of up to 78 feet. And the Inter- 
states, 75, 71 and now 74, plus the 
completion of 275 make for ready 
access to the stadium and prevent 
big traffic jams before and after games. 
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BLUE OYSTER CULT « REO SPEEDWAGON * JANIS JOPLIN * BOZ SCAGGS 


a BARBRA STREISAND * THE CHARLIE DANIELS BAND « BILLY JOEL « CHEAP TRI 
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ARGENT 
tAnthology: Collection of Greatest Hits 


JOAN BAEZ 
Blowin’ Away 


KEITH BARROW 
Keith Barrow 
JEFF BECK 
Blow by Blow 
Wired 
Live With the Jan Hammer Group 
Truth 
Rough and Ready (The Jeff Beck Group) 
The Jeff Beck Group 
ARCHIE BELL & THE DRELLS 

{Dance Your Troubles Away 
Hard Not to Like It 
BIG BROTHER & THE HOLDING COMPANY 
Cheap Thrills (with Janis Joplin) 
BLOOD, SWEAT & TEARS 

tChild Is Father to the Man 

** Blood, Sweat & Tears 

Greatest Hits 


BLUE OYSTER CULT 

Blue Oyster Cult 

Tyranny & Mutation 

Secret Treaties 

Agents of Fortune 

JEAN CARN 
tJean Carn 

CHEAP TRICK 

Cheap Trick 

In Color 

CHICAGO” 

Chicago V 

Chicago 

Chicago VIII 

Chicago X 

THE CHARLIE DANIELS BAND 

Saddle Tramp 

High Lonesome 

Nightrider 

Whiskey 

Midnight Wind 

MAC DAVIS 
**! Believe in Music 

Baby Don't Get Hooked on Me 

Stop and Smell the Roses 

All the Love In the World 

Burning Thing 

Thunder in the Afternoon 

RICK DERRINGER 

All American Boy 

Derringer 

Live 

NEIL DIAMOND 

Serenade 

EARTH, WIND & FIRE 

Head to the Sky 

Open Our Eyes 

That's the Way of the World 

Spirit 

THE EMOTIONS 

Flowers 

Rejoice 

ENGELBEAT 

After the Lovin’ 

Miracles 

Christmas Tyme 

FANIA ALL-STARS 

Delicate & Jumpy 

“Rhythm Machine 
MAYNARD FERGUSON 
Chameleon ima 
Primal Scream | 
Conquistador | 
DAN FOGELBERG 
Home Free 
Souvenirs 
Captured Angel 
Nether Lands 
ART GARFUNKEL 
Angel Clare 
Breakaway be 


[Cheap Trick InColor 


The 
Charlie Daniels Band 
Saddle Tramp 


DAN FOGELBERG 
SOUVENIRS 
het Tae pies 


Mees € 
There 6 h Proce bn The fara 


HERBIE HANCOCK 
Headhunters 
*Thrust 
*Man-Child 
*Secrets 
HEATWAVE 
Too Hot to Handle 
JAN HUNTER 
lan Hunter 
JANIS IAN 
Stars 
Between the Lines 
*Aftertones 
Miracle Row 
THE ISLEY BROTHERS 
°"3.+ 3 
Live It Up 
The Heat Is On/Featuring ‘Fight the Power” 
Harvest for the World 
Go for Your Guns 
THE JACKSONS 
The Jacksons 


BILLY JOEL 

Piano Man 
Streetlife Serenade 
Turnstiles 

JANIS JOPLIN 
Kozmic Blues 
Pearl 

Greatest Hits 
JOURNEY 

Journey 

Look Into the Future 
Next 

JUDAS PRIEST 
Sin After Sin 


KANSAS 
Kansas” 
Song for America 
Masque 
CAROLE KING 
Writer 
Tapestry 
Music 
Rhymes & Reasons 
Wrap Around Joy 
Really Rosie 
Fantasy 
Thoroughbred 
KRIS KRISTOFFERSON 
The Silver Tonqued Devil & | 
Me and Bobby McGee 
Border Lord 
Jesus Was a Capricorn 
Spooky Lady's Sideshow 
Breakaway (Kris & Rita) 
Surreal Thing 
Songs of Kristofferson 
RAMSEY LEWIS 
Golden Hits 
Sun Goddess 
+tSalongo 
*Love Notes 
LOGGINS & MESSINA 
Sittin’ In 
Loggins & Messina 
Full Sail 
Mother Lode 
*Native Sons 
*So Fine 
The Best of Friends 
KENNY LOGGINS 
Celebrate Me Home 
MAHAVISHNU ORCHESTRA/ 
JOHN McLAUGHLIN/SHAKTI 
+The Inner Mounting Flame 
* Birds of Fire 
"Visions of the Emerald Beyond 
+Shakti With John McLaughlin 
tA Hand Full of Beauty 
FRANK MARINO & MAHOGANY RUSH 
*Mahogany Rush IV 
“World Anthem 


Billy Jocl Piano Man 


BAR BIA 


1Re 
STONEY ENO 


AND 


DAVE MASON 
It's Like You Never Left 
Dave Mason 
“Split Coconut 
Let It Flow 
JOHNNY MATHIS 
The First Time Ever (| Saw Your Face) 
Killing Me Softly With Her Song 
\'m Coming Home 
When Will | See You Again 
Feelings 
| Only Have Eyes for You 
Johnny's Greatest Hits 
Hold Me, Thrill Me, Kiss Me 
HAROLD MELVIN & THE BLUE NOTES 
Collector's Item 
MFSB 
tSummertime 
End of Phase 1 
EDDIE MONEY 
Eddie Money 
MOTHER'S FINEST 
Mother's Finest 
Another Mother Further 
MOTT THE HOOPLE 
All the Young Dudes 
tMott 
“Live 
Greatest Hits 
TED NUGENT 
Ted Nugent 
Free-for-All 
THE O'JAYS 
+Family Reunion 
Message in the Music . 
Travelin’ at the Speed of Though’ 
JANE OLIVOR 
** First Night 
Chasing Rainbows 
TEDDY PENDERGRASS 
Teddy Pendergrass 
Poco 
Good Feelin’ to Know 
Crazy Eyes 
tCantamos 
"Live 
LOU RAWLS 
All Things in Time 5 
Unmistakably Lou 4 
REO SPEEDWAGON 
R.E.0./Two 
Ridin’ the Storm Out 
Lost in a Dream t 
This Time We Mean It 
R.E.0. 
GENE RODDENBERRY 
tinside Star Trek 
SANTANA 
Santana 
Santana 
Caravanserai 
“Welcome 
Borboletta 
Festival 
BOZ SCAGGS 
**Moments 
My Time 
Slow Dancer 
MARLENA SHAW 
tSweet Beginnings 
SIMON & GARFUNKEL 
Parsley, Sage, Rosemary & Thyme 
Bookends 
THE MICHAEL STANLEY BAND 
tYou Break It You Bought It 


BARBRA STREISAND 
The Barbra Streisand Album 
The Second Album 
The Third Album 
People 
My Name Is Barbra 
My Name Is Barbra, Two . 
tColor Me Barbra 
tue M'Appelle Barbra 
**Simply Streisand 
**A& Happening in Central Park 
tWhat About Today? 
Stoney End 
Barbra Joan Streisand 
Live Concert at the Forum 
Streisand & Other Musical Instruments 
Butterfly 
Lazy Afternoon 


TEN YEARS AFTER 
**A Space in Time 
**The Classic Performances 


WEATHER REPORT 
**Weather Report 
“1 Sing the Body Electric 
Sweetnighter 
Mysterious Traveller 
*Tale Spinnin’ 
*Black Market 
Heavy Weather 


DENIECE WILLIAMS 
This Is Niecy 


ae aa aL 
* TED NUGENT * SANTANA * TEDDY PENDERGRASS * WEATHER REPORT * 


**Not available on 
tNot available ont 


*Not available on 8-Track 
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Marty and Jo€on Radio 


Tre popular team of Marty Brennaman and Joe Nuxhall are 

calling the action on the Reds Radio network throughout the 
Ohio Valley. Brennaman calls the action as the play-by-play 
announcer while Nuxhall offers expert analysis and com- 
mentary, thanks to his long career as a big league pitcher. 
Those expressions — Marty's “And this one belongs to the 
Reds” and Nuxhall’s “Rounding third and heading for home” — 
have become popular catch-phrases with Reds listeners. The 
Reds boast a network of more than 120 stations in nearly 100 
cities in seven states. Clear channel WLW in Cincinnati is 
flagship. Heading the network is WHIO in Dayton. Other major 
network stations include WMNI in Columbus, WAVE in 
Louisville, WBLG in Lexington, WGNT in Huntington, WIFE 
in Indianapolis and WLA P in Lima. Anheuser-Busch is the 
prime in-game sponsor of the Reds on Radio. The Marathon Oil 
Company is a co-sponsor. Kahn's, International Harvester 
Agriculture, Miami Margarine Co. and Kings Island are par- 
ticipating sponsors. Frisch’s, Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company of 
Cincinnati and the First National Bank of Cincinnati are co- 
sponsors. Sweeney Chevrolet and Cincinnati Bell are also 
participating in-game sponsors. 


Bill and Ray on Television 


B ill Brown and Ray Lane will team up to describe the action 
from the Reds television booth again in 1980. Brown will 
begin his second year as play-by-play telecaster after serving as 
color commentator on Reds telecasts for the previous three 
years. Now in his eighth year as a sports reporter for WLWT-TV, 
Brown also hosts the popular Redscene show that again will 
precede the Reds’ prime time telecasts. Seven of the Emmy 
award-winning shows are slated for 1980. Brown first came to 
WLWT after serving a stint with the Army in Saigon where he 
was a sportscaster for the Armed Forces Radio and Television 
System. Joining Brown as the color commentator for Reds 
telecasts for the second straight year will be veteran sports- 
caster Ray Lane. You name it and chances are Ray Lane has 
cone it. Sports Director of WJBK-TV in Detroit since 1968, 
Ray was the Detroit Tigers play-by-play broadcaster from 1965 
to 1973, he broadcast Detroit Lions games for six years and 
has also done play-by-play for the Detroit Pistons and the 
University of Michigan on both radio and television. He is 
currently the play-by-play voice of Michigan State football 
and basketball. Bill Speigel is the executive producer of the 
Reds on television. Budweiser is the major sponsor. 
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Marty Brennaman and Joe Nuxhall 


Bill Brown and Ray Lane 


Follow the Reds... 


Primary 
Market Station Frequency 
OHIO of 
iT 
Bicnuele Upper Sandusky Terre Haute Muntordville Wheeling/ 
Cambridge Washington CH CHO 12! Vevay Bellaire WOMP 
Celina x Wabash Pikeville fe 92. Williamson WBTH 
H Well 1 Pp te 
Chillicothe WBEX 4 Wellston WKOV FLORIDA PresvonenilG Woo TENNESSEE 
3 Istof 

Cincinnati 700 Zanesville A a eee Richmond WCBR Breil, Woe 
Circleville WNRE INDIANA s. set 3 ‘ Knoxville 

Anderson y KENTUCKY bisa Weee 96.7 Erwin wxis 
Columbus WMN Aurora 99 Bardstown Vartesbaie WLIV 
Dayton i Bedtord Bowling Green West Liberty Livingston WLIV FM 
Findlay 5 Campbellsvitie wTco Winchester 
Gallipolis WJEH 991 Biutiton " 

7 Central City 
Georgetown WURO prs VIRGINIA 
Hillsboro a ville / Corbin wort 680 Gate City/ f Television Network 
Ironton w Cynthiana WCYN Kingsport Cincinnati 

95; Greensburg M Grundy 

Hartford City Danville WHIR Marion 

Indianapolis " Eminence 1600 93.9 Huntington 

Jasper Witz ereokicel ion Norton WNVA z Indianapolis 

Kokomo fasgow Lima 
Middletown ‘ . Mert haa s 560 Terto-Haute 
Mt. Vernon Linton Grayson Bluefield Lexington 
Newark Martinville Hazard Charleston $80 Louisville 

Muncie WLBC Jamestown Huntington Nashville 


Piqua af Portland Lexington WLAP 30 Lee 1 Winston-Salem 


i Richmond Louisa 
Portsmouth WPAY 106 Louisville 
ee Rushville 94.3 Madisonville Montgomery 
WBLY Scottsburg i Maysville WETM Welch” ura 
WAZU FM 6 Shelbyville WFTM FM etc! 


Memphis 
Ft. Wayne 


Springfield 
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Stretch 


he 1979 season was like a rollercoaster ride for 

Frank Pastore. During the year, Pastore made the 
big jump from Class AA to a starring role with the 
Reds as a relief pitcher, dipped back to Indianapolis 
for seasoning with the triple-AAA farm team, then 
soared back to a starring role as a late-season starter 
with the Reds. Through the last two months of the 
season, the hard-throwing righthander had a 5-2 record 
and a 2.10 ERA. His victories included a 7-1 complete 
game at Houston in the most critical game of the 
season and a 4-hit shutout over Atlanta five days later 
that let the Reds clinch the Western Division title. 
Frank wasn’t even thinking about events like those 
when he went to the Tampa training camp last spring. 
He was a starting pitcher with a lot of promise in the 
farm system, hoping to move up from Nashville to 
Indianapolis. Pastore kept getting hitters out all 
spring and a dazzling 5-inning performance against the 
Red Sox came just when an injury to Mario Soto 
convinced Manager John McNamara he needed another 
relief pitcher. Frank finished the spring having allowed 
only 8 hits in 15 innings over six games. He flew to 
Cincinnati to open the season and worked three shut- 
out innings on Opening Day. That rollercoaster ride 
took him to four saves and a win in the first few weeks 
of the season. But his lack of experience eventually 
caught up with him and it became obvious he needed 
more seasoning. “There comes a time when you have 
to pay your dues;’ said Pastore. “It was a humbling 
experience. I really got lit up’ Pastore went to Indian- 
apolis and worked on a curve ball to complement his 
fast ball. After building a 7-2 record with five complete 
games in 10 starts, Pastore hurried back to Cincinnati 
for another soaring ride on that rollercoaster. Now he’s 
ready to prove he’s here to stay. 


CHANEY ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Digital Concepts and Services 
Southern Ohio Business Services 


Larry G. Chaney, President 


The Cincinnati Union Terminal 1301 Western Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45208 (513) 579-9615 


Good Luck in 1980 
THE NETHERLAND HILTON AND 
TERRACE HILTON HOTELS 


H | LTON Cincinnati, Ohio 45201 


NO SPORTS FAN SHOULD BE WITHOUT 
THIS LONG DISTANCE NUMBER: 
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|} SPORTSPHONE!” Dial Long Distance to THF 
New York for the final scores on all the big a |. 
games, plus exciting daily sports features. 
i’, First Additional 
Sun.-Fri., 59m-11pm 32 23 
Cap Sun.-Fri., 11pm-8am .20 14 
a All Day Saturday .20 14 
2, i Sun., 8am-5pm .20 14 
Rates are for a call dialed direct, without operator assistance *™", 


} (tax not included). You can get Chicago area and Midwest, 
i ‘ fl + © sports updates by calling (312) 936-1313 for even less. 
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Minute Minute 
Mon.-Fri., 8am-5pm 50 34 


*A service mark of Phone Programs, Inc. 


Cincinnati Bell 


Another way to enjoy Long Distance. 
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DESTINATION 
CINCINNATI 


ALIVE 
VIBRANT 
EXCITING 
ENTERTAINING 
Big league sports, .. Award-winning 
restaurants... Museums... Zoo... 


World-renowned symphony. . . 
Family entertainment and recreation... 


Let us send you our Visitor's Guide 


» Greater — 
€ romani 
Visitors Bureau 


200 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
513-621-2142 
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ff the field, Tom Hume can come across like 

Clark Kent, but when he took to the pitching 
mound in 1979, the mild-mannered righthander began 
to come through like Superman. The ability was al- 
ways there for Hume, but it wasn’t until he found a 
home in the bull pen that his full potential was real- 
ized. Suddenly, after spending most of his major 
league career in either starting or middle relief, Tom 
emerged as the “stopper” of manager John 
McNamara’s staff and one of the premier relief 
pitchers in baseball. From the All-Star game on 
through the end of the season, the 26-year-old made 
28 relief appearances, earned 15 saves and four wins 
and had an incredible 1.44 earned run average. His 
overall ERA of 2.76 was the second best in the major 
leagues last season. From Aug. 1 through Aug. 30, 
Hume worked 21 innings in 13 games without 


Hume “Super” 
In Relief 


allowing a run. For the full season, Hume’s figures as 
a relief pitcher came out to 45 appearances, 17 saves, 
5 wins and a 2.02 ERA. Writers covering the team 
voted him the Johnny Vander Meer Award as the 
Reds’ Outstanding Pitcher for 1979. While it all 
happened suddenly for Hume, he says that “I’m 

not worried about it disappearing just as suddenly. I 
have built confidence in my pitches. I’m more 
aggressive. All through my life I've had control 
problems. Now I’m just throwing strikes. Bill Fischer 
(the Reds’ pitching coach) helped me with my delivery 
and with a lot of little things:’ No small part of Hume's 
success is the close friendship he developed with Tom 
Seaver. “I ask him questions all the time)’ says Hume, 
“about game situations, what pitches to use, when to 
use them. I want him to tell me everything he knows 
about pitching.” 
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1’ REDS HOMES ABROAD 
: “Mate Them Yours” 


e LOS ANGELES e PITTSBURGH e ST. LOUIS 
Los Angeles Hilton Hotel Carlton House Hotel Stouffer's Riverfront Towers 
930 Wilshire Boulevard 550 Grant Street 200 South 4th Street 
Los Angeles, California 90017 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15219 St. Louis, Missouri 63102 
213-629-4321 412-471-6060 314-241-9500 


e MONTREAL e NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA 
Hotel Loews LaCite New York Sheraton Hotel University City Holiday Inn 
3625 Avenue DuParc 7th Avenue at 56th Street 36th & Chestnut Streets 
Montreal, Quebec H2W2N7 New York, New York 10019 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 
514-288-6666 212-247-8000 215-387-8000 


QUEEN CITY Materials Handling Corp. 


¢ PALLET TRUCKS e LOADING DOCKS e PALLETS e RACKS 
e BINS e SKIDS e RAMPS 


9880 Springfield Pike, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 »* Telephone 771-5501 


PETTIBONE MERCURY FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
PARGO INDUSTRIAL & GOLF CARS 


SALES ¢ SERVICE ¢ RENTAL «¢ LEASES 
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IT’S TIME YOU FIND... 


PONTIAC AND GMIC TRUCKS 


The Reds Executive Team 
Drives Fiehrer Pontiacs 


John McNamara Dick Wagner Gordy Coleman 


Clearly, Some Have A Talent For 
Winning. 


2531 Dixie Highway (Route 4) 
Hamilton, Ohio 863-8111 


Opportunity Knocks- 
Junior Answers 


nfielder Junior Kennedy isn’t looking for anybody to 

hand him anything on a silver platter. He just wants a 
chance. “I know what my job has been here}’ he said 
during the 1979 season. “I accept the fact that Joe 
Morgan is ahead of me. But if Joe leaves, I’d expect to 
be given the same good shot to win the second job that 
Ray Knight got at third?’ That chance presented itself 
to Kennedy going into spring training with the second 
base job wide open. Kennedy has shown during two 
solid years as Morgan’s backup job that he will give 
anyone a tough battle for the job. “Junior would be a 
regular on a lot of teams,” said Manager John McNama- 
ra. “He is that good. He plays hard, works hard, does his 
job and never, never complains.” The 29-year-old Okla- 


homan bounced around the minor leagues for 10 years 
prior to getting his chance with the Reds in 1978 and he 
made the most of it, doing the job both offensively 

and defensively whenever he was called on. “I come to 
the ball park every day as if I'm going to play,’ explains 
Kennedy. “I think that helps me be ready.’ Due to 
Morgan’s injuries in both 1978 and 1979, Kennedy 
became a semi-regular, starting a total of 89 games at 
second base. “I can’t do the big things to win a game, 
like hit the ball out of the park?’ says Junior. “I’ve 
always been a spray hitter. I try to move the ball 
around. I have to do a lot of little things to get the job 
done?’ In his starting assignments, he hit .273 both years. 
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HARDWARE 


AUFDEMKAMPE 


2000 Central Parkway 


Between Mohawk and Findlay 


Phone: 381-3200 


WM. GUENTTER 
AND SON, INC. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


COMMERCIAL—INDUSTRIAL 


REMODELING—REPAIRING 


PHONE 241-4735 


2023 DUNLAP STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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General Contractors 
Industrial-Commercial 
Foundations 
Rigging & Crane Work 


1425 QUEEN CITY AVE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 45214 
921-3360 


Experience the personal 
touch that makes 
Christopher Ltd. 
Cincinnati's leading 
natural shoulder clothier. 
We feature the 
tasteful style of today 
in a pleasant and 
comfortable atmosphere. 


Christopher Lid. 


46 Fountain Square Plaza 
Downtown 
721-2004 


3434 Edwards Road 
Hyde Park 
871-1212 


PRESCRIPTION SURGICAL 
APPLIANCES 


COMPLETE SICKROOM 
SUPPLIES 


The usual and the unusual in yay a i002 J a 
fragrances, gifts and jewelry. a [UF 


SURGICAL 
APPLIANCE 
IND., Inc. 


Hours: 8:30 to 5:00 Mon. thru Fri. 
8:30 to 1:30 Sat. 
Phone: 
421-3856 


collectables. 


28 FOUNTAIN 
SQUARE PLAZA 
(by the escalator) 


651-4022 15 Garfield Place 


(in the Doctors Bldg.) 


Best idea Ford ever had- 


Woody Sander 


FORD 


1-75 at Mitchell Ave. Exit 


the team you can trust — 


Behind the scenes 


What a Decade (Continued from Page 7) 


But then came the 1979 rebound, under the 
direction of a new Reds manager, John McNamara, 
with young pitchers Tom Hume, Mike LaCoss and 
Frank Pastore proving there still was a lot of 
life in the erstwhile Big Red Machine. 

It was the year Ray Knight replaced the 
legendary Rose and that Dave Collins, the last 
player acquired by Howsam, asserted himself to 
play regularly when he got the chance. 

As the 1980's become a reality, the survivors 
of the greatest years are thirsting for an encore — 
meaning Bench, Foster, Concepcion and Griffey. 

Wagner promises new faces from the farm 
system will keep the team winning and the 
Riverfront turnstiles humming. 

But come what may, only the truly great 
dynasties of baseball — meaning particularly the 
Yankees — enjoyed the degree of success that 
belonged to the Machine. 

The 1970's were a giddy decade, long to be 
remembered. The team that had won one pennant 
in the previous 30 years, won four of ‘em and with 
two Western Division Championships, came close 
to two more. In fact, the Reds won more games 
and more titles than any other major league team. 
They piled up 953 regular season victories in the 
ten years of the 1970's, an average of 95.3 per 
season and an impressive mark of consistency. 


Paul Sommerkamp Or. George Ballou Or. Wally Timperman 
Public address announcer 


SCREEN PRINTING 


CORPORATION 


Equipment Manufacturer's 


DECALS 


To withstand the rigors of 


OUT DOOR USE 


@ Long run capacity @ Die cutting 
@ Opaque, lasting colors 
@ Art department to work from Your Blueprints 


LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR 
LABELING REQUIREMENTS 


(513) 271-3800 


CHAMPION SCREEN PRINTING 


3801 Ford Circle Cincinnati, 0. 45227 
GET DETAILS, CIRCLE 167 on REPLY CARD. 
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Wagner 


This was the old Orpheum Theatre 
Circuit. Bob Crosby is one of the big 
names | remember seeing. I'd watch the 
movie and the show all afternoon. I'd 
take the train by myself to Lincoln to 
see Nebraska football games. It cost 50 
cents to sit in the end zone. I'd go 
early and visit Gregg McBride, who 


covered the games for the World Herald. 


Q. How’d you get into baseball? 


A. When I was in the Navy in San 
Diego and Oakland I saw a lot of 
Pacific Coast League games. When 

the ship was tied up in San Diego the 
night before I got out of the service, I 
went to see the people at the San Diego 
club. Bill Stary, the owner, was very nice 
to me. His PR man loaned me the Blue 
Book and I wrote a lot of letters. I was 
invited for several interviews. The 

first one was with Eddie Gilliland, the 
farm director of the Tigers. He hired 
me and sent me to Thomasville, Ga. 

I was 19 and the general manager of 

a baseball team. In Thomasville that 
meant you did everything. It was 

a great time. 

Q. Is it still a great time? 

A. It sure is different...but, yes, I’m 
having a great time. | enjoy what I’m 
doing. Baseball is a challenging busi- 
ness. It’s like other businesses in many 
respects. You have to do business and 
make a profit so you can continue to 
operate. But the unique thing about 


Serving the 
Building 
Industry 
for Over 
Fifty 

Years 


perer WEST INDIA 


Coffee 


Serving 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
6/10 CANNED FOODS 


Distributors of 


NESTLE'S HOT CHOCOLATE 


Phone 721-0795 


COFFEE CO., INC. 


* RESTAURANTS 
* INSTITUTIONS 
* HOTELS 


1506 REPUBLIC STREET 


(Continued from Page 42) 


baseball and sports is that you have 
the goal of winning, too. And some- 
times you think that the two things 
(doing good business and winning) run 
counter to each other. It’s certainly 
challenging. But that’s why I like it. 


Q. What don’t you like about 
your job? 

A. All this paperwork. I don’t know 
where it comes from. Some days | 
just want to have a fire and start over. 
There is so much reading to do. It's 
tough to get away from the desk, but 
you have to. You have to watch base- 
ball so you can evaluate players’ 
performances. I like to walk around 
the stadium some nights and talk to 
the fans. | don’t get to do it as much 
as I used to, and I miss the contact. 
One night this past winter I worked 
late and then walked next door to 
see the UC-Xavier game. I got my 
ticket at the window and sat up high 
behind the basket. That was fun. 


Q. Friends say you enjoy 
playing practical jokes. Is that 
true? 

A. Well, I guess. Some of them I 
wouldn’t want to see in print. There’s 
one with the Reds that sticks out in my 
mind. We had just acquired Joe Mor- 
gan. It was the winter before the "72 
season. We were in Dayton for our 
Caravan stop. Joe didn't know me from 
Adam, so | borrowed a tape recorder 
from a radio guy and pretended to be 


241-3788 


RIEMEIER 
LUMBER 


1528 GEST ST. CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 45203 


Pee. | 


Springfield, Ohio 
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and Museum 


Opening July 1980 | 


lo ala 


50% discount 
on admission 
with this ad 


pa 


a sportscaster. Well, if you'll recall, 
some of the media had labeled Joe a 
“troublemaker” and tried to put the 
“bad guy” tag on him before he even 
joined our club. So Joe was determined 
to be just as cordial and gracious as 

he could be to all the media, And 
everyone was nice to Joe, too — 

except me. I asked him if he really 

was a troublemaker. The question 
stunned him. Then I really bored in. 

I asked why he didn't get along 

with Harry Walker (Houston manager). 
Joe was squirming, and finally he had 
enough. He was polite, but in a nice way 
he let me know he didn’t want to answer 
those kinds of questions. Then I told 
him who I was. We all had a good laugh 
about it. 


| 
| 
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921-5125 
RUG SHAMPOO MACHINES 


CONCRETE BREAKERS 
ELECTRIC SAWS 
PAINT SPRAYS 
FLOOR SANDERS 
WALLPAPER STEAMERS 


1669 Westwood Ave. 45214 
AMPLE PARKING 
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. Electronic Air Cleaner 
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— WILLIAMSON'S 


VWwre ° oe 
we-ut-UnKe 
WILLIAMSON'S ‘‘Five-In-One" has no parallel in the 
industry. Heating, humidification, cooling, dehumidifica- 
tion and electronic air cleaning has been designed into 
one compact package. It’s available in gas, oil and 


electric heat pump models in a wide range of heating 
and cooling capacities. 


Check the Yellow Pages for your nearest 
Williamson dealer or phone 421-4114 


When You Need Heavy Duty Equipment 
Y & B can Design, Engineer, Fabricate 
and Install It and MAKE A HIT... 


For over 50 years, Y & B has produced custom-made sheet 
metal equipment for the country's largest manufacturers in 
the Cincinnati area, 36 other states and o number of for- 
eign countries—and there's no question as to our reputation! 


Y & B SPECIALTIES 


Industrial and laboratory ovens 
Paint spray booths 

(dry, water wash and filter type) 
Make-up air units 
Cleaning and finishing machines 
Dust and fume control systems 
Roof ventilators 


‘~ When the pitcher throws oa strike, the ball moves in FIVE directions Ventilating systems 
QUIZ: ct these FIVE different speeds: (1) The spin or twirl of the ball on Weldments 
its own axis at the slowest of the five speeds; (2) Toward the a 
HOW FAST batter or catcher at the next speed; (3) With the earth's rota- ALSO tanks, vats, housings, chutes and other 


CAN YOU tion at approximately 1,000 miles per hour; (4) With the earth's sheet metal products. Also PARTS for others’ 
* orbit around the sun at 67,000 miles per hour; (5) With the solor products, serving as one’s sub-contractor, or 
THROW A BALL? system, which trovels 43,000 miles per hour toward the star, Vega. producing prototypes of new models. 
DESIGNING ENGINEERING FABRICATING INSTALLING 
Sheet Metal 2118 WINCHELL AVE, 
Fabrication 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45214 
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Congratulations to : 
he 1979 Rawlings : 
Gold Glove Award Winners 


Ss 


Cecil Cooper 


1B, Milwaukee Brewers 


Keith Hernandez 


1B, St. Louis Cardinals 


Frank White 


2B, Kansas City Royals — 


Manny Trillo 


2B, Philadelphia Phillies 


Buddy Bell 


3B, Texas Rangers 


Mike Schmidt 


3B, Philadelphia Phillies 


Rick Burleson 
SS, Boston Red Sox 


‘Dave Concepcion 
§S, Cincinnati Reds 


Dave Parker 
OF, Pittsburgh Pirates 


Fred Lynn — 


OF, Boston Red Sox J 
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A. Mr. Red Pillow 6.75($1) B. "79 N.L. West Championship Plaque 15.00 ($1) 
C. Mr. Red Doll 21.95(1.50) D. Reds Nite Shirt 6.50(.50) E. “Best in the 
West” pennant 1.00(.25) F. Reds “Mighty Mug” 4.50($1) G. Reds Table 


Lighter 5.95(.50) H. Couroc Serving Tray 14.95($1). 


A. Apothecary Jar 4.75(.75) B. Double Pen Set 11.95($1) C. Jotter Pen 
7.00(.75) D. Candy Jar 3.95($1) E. ‘79 Media Fact Book 3.00(.50) F. Del- 
phite Bookends 16.95($1) G. Desk Clock 51.00($1) H. Pen Set 11.95($1) 
|. Spiral Notebook 1.25(.50) J. Mechanical Pencil 3.25(.25) K. Pen-Lite 
Flashlite 2.99(.50) L. Reds Pencil 10/1.00(.25) M. Delphite Paper Tray 
11.95($1) N. Big Red Pen 3.75(.25) O. Delphite Pencil Caddy 11.95($1) 


A Team of the 70s Glasses 6 95($1) B. Fluted Beverage Glasses 6.95($1) 
é Reds Mug Set 6.95($1) D. Giant Baseball Brandy Snifter 54.95($2) 

Decorator Ceramic Mug 995($1) F. Large Ceramic Mug with Team 
Emblem 9.00($1) G Smaller.size Ceramic Mug 3.00( 50) H. Salt & Pepper 
Shakers 5.95($1) |. Plastic Glasses, 12-120z. 1.59(.50) J. Plastic Glasses, 


12-90z. 1.39(50) K 79 N.L. West Champs Glasses 6.95($1) L. Reds 
Shot Glass 1 25(.50) 


TO ORDER BY MAIL...Make check or money order payable to Cincinnati Reds. 


handling. Mail to Cincinnati Reds, Inc., 


A. Ladies Basket Purse 36.00($1) B. Big Red Bag” Canvas Tote 19.95 
C. Reds “Spirit Hand" 4.95($1) D. Cincinnati Reds Doormat 14.95 
E. Reds Pro-Model Baseball Cap (state size) 9.95(.75). 


— 
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A. Warm Up Jacket. Adult 15.00 Youth 13.00($1) 8. Warm Up Pants. Adult 
12.00 Youth 11.00(.50) C. “I'm a Reds Fan” Trophy 3.75($1) D. Reds 
Sweatshirt Adult 9.00 Youth 8.00($1) E. Reds Tennis Shoes. Youth only, 


11,.88($1) F. Leather Belt 750($1) G. ‘I'm Nuts About the Reds  3.00(.50) 
H Reds Rompers 3.75(.50) | Sun Visor 4.50(.50) J. Wristbands 1.50( 50) 
K Tube Sox 1.75( 50) 


Include amount in parentheses for postage/ « 


} | 100 Riverfront Stadium, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. Residents of Ohio add 4%% sales tax 
Indicate size when necessary. Allow 2-3 weeks delivery. Prices subject to change. 


580 Bldg., 6th & Walnut, downtown _ 
Open Monday thru Saturday 7:30 AM to 5:30 PM 
And up ‘til game time before all home games. 


Mastercharge and Visa accepted. Send for complete mail order list. ® 


